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This department is the Editor's own. Its function is the expression of the best Service sentt- 
ment on Service topics, not that of any one individual, in the Service or out, nor of any group 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE—because it represents that without which America 
could not long endure. Every individual in the land is daily engrossed on 
details which in the aggregate constitute our commercial force and _ standing; 
but only when war clouds loom is the mind turned to those who stand between 
industrial progress and a national calamity. Commerce breeds the germ of War, 
and, strangely enough, blinds the eye until the disease break forth in its ex- 
treme virulence. The mission of AMERICA’s MAGAZINE is to clear the vision 
and prevent the disease. 


A recent Sunday edition of The Times, of New York, contained a full-page : 
article by Col. H. O. S. Heistand on “The United States Army as a Career.” i 
Colonel Heistand was asked to write a story on “What is the Matter with the 


\rmy?” He replied that he didn’t know there was anything the matter 
with the Army, except that the people didn’t know as much about it and 
its possibilities as they should; and he, therefore, devoted the article to showing 


that there is no better career open to the young American mechanic or labor 
ing man than that offered by the Army. The more articles of this kind that are 


written by well-informed officers of both the Army and the Navy, on the merits 
and attractiveness of both Services, the better for the Services; and we recom- 
mend to every thoughtful officer the great desirability of arranging the periodical 
publication of interesting articles on the Service in the daily press of his locality. 


The second and concluding instalment of Major Woodruff's “Senescence,” 
and the regular monthly instalment of “Romances of a Firearm Collector,” have 
been unavoidably crowded out of this month’s issue. These are already in 





type, and will appear in the November issue, as will also the concluding instal- 





ig 
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ment of our series of editorials on “The Administrative Organization of the 
Navy Department.” 


Unless our estimate of the President is wrong, no part of his final Annual 
Message to Congress will be couched in stronger terms than that part recom- 
mending an increase in the numerical strength of the Army to at least 100,000 

men. At present, the Army is on a footing of 60,000 men, 
100,000 Men the law providing that it may be increased to 100,000 men in 
time of need. The “time of need” is now, although it was 
the manifest intention of Congress to make that phrase apply to actual or 
prospective war. Our Army posts and fortifications at home and abroad are 
improperly garrisoned. The people’s money has been spent on material, and 
sufficient personnel required for the use of this material is not being 
trained in the handling of it. Should war come next week, there would be 
green hands at several points of each of our coast defences, and green hands 
scattered throughout our mobile Army. Strange as it may seem, if the Army 
were increased to 100,000 men, it could be kept filled better than it can to-day 
at its 60,000 footing. The Army is overworked, particularly the Infantry, which 
is in danger of going to pieces. It is upon the Infantry that the burden of 
foreign service falls with undue severity. With the roster limited to 30 regi- 
ments, and the number of those on foreign service irreducible, an Infantry 
regiment returns to the Philippines before it has been three years in the home 
station. As Major-General Thomas H. Barry puts it—“For proper training, 
discipline and morale, troops should have at least four years of home service 
for every two years of service on foreign soil.” It is this extended tropical 
duty which impairs discipline, endangers health, weakens family ties, piles up 
indebtedness, and otherwise depreciates the high standards and efficiency of the 
Army, both rank and file. 
An overworked, inadequate Army is worse than no Army at all, and the 


sooner the people appreciate this and Congress takes the action that it should, the 
better for the country. ° 


“We need greatly in the interest of peace, 
in the interest of true National greatness, that 
the United States Navy, with its ships, its 
officers, its enlisted men, shall at every point 
be kept in the highest possible condition of 
efficiency and well being.” 

President Roosevelt. 


How can the bluejacket be kept in the “highest possible condition of 
efficiency” when the opportunity is denied him for the exercise of all the 
best that is in him? How can the organization of a battleship be developed 
and maintained at its highest point of efficiency in the face of continual tem- 
porary withdrawals of marines for special duty on shore? The detailing of 
marines on ships afloat interferes with the development both of the individual 
and of the battleship organization. The Revised Statutes of the United States 
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governing the organization of the Marine Corps and dated over 100 years 
ago made shore duty compulsory, and service afloat discretionary with the 
President. That was before the age of steam, and when the average of in- 
telligence and reliability among the enlisted personnel of the Navy was not 
one-tenth of what it is to-day; and yet the Navy Regulations of to-day pro- 
vide specifically that “the Marine detachment is a distinct part of the com- 
plement of the ship, and forms a division in the detail of the whole force 
for battle.” 

The Marine has no more place in the “complement of the ship” than he 
has in the battery of a sea-coast fort. He has no more place as orderly of the 
Admiral or Captain at sea than he has as orderly of the Colonel in command 
of an Army post. He has no more place in the policing of a ship than he has 
as special sentry for a company of Infantry. There is as much need for Ma- 
rines on board our warships to-day as there is for a mainsail on the Lusitania. 

The “highest possible condition of efficiency,’ of both the bluejacket and 
the Marine, will be realized only when Marines are withdrawn from our 
ships, and the Marine Corps shall be detailed to its proper function as a per- 
manent military organization associated closely with the Navy, and working 
directly with the Navy in seizing important strategic points, naval bases and 
coaling stations, and in garrisoning them and holding them against possible 
attack. The Marine Corps on our ships afloat is an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of the “highest possible” efficiency. As an adjunct to the Navy it has 
a distinct and important field peculiarly its own,—to look out for the shore end 
of the situation in all Naval offensive and defensive operations abroad and in 
our Over-sea possessions, leaving the Army and the Navy free to perform their 
strictly legitimate work on land and sea. 

Navy Regulations, par. 1045, should be revised in the interest of the 
“highest possible condition of efficiency.” 


What is the why and the wherefore of the Marine? He dates back to 
centuries before the Christian Era, and his record in all lands has been a glorious 
one. The Marine was the fighting man of the Greek trireme, or vessels of 

war, as distinguished from the seamen proper who had the 
About the management of the vessels. He was, figuratively speaking, 
Marines the fighting bluejacket of those days. The resolution passed 
on November 10, 1775, by the Continental Congress provid- 


ing for the organization of a Marine Corps, was as follows: 


“Resolved, that two battalions of marines be raised, consisting of one colonel, two 
lieutenant-colonels, two majors, and other officers, as usual in other regiments; that they con- 
sist of an equal number of privates as with other battalions; that particular care be taken 
that no persons be appointed to offices, or enlisted into said battalions, but such as are good 
seamen, or so acquainted with maritime affairs, as to be able to serve to advantage by sea 
when required; that they be enlisted and commissioned to serve for and during the present 
war with Great Britain, and the colonies, unless dismissed by order of Congress; that they 
may be distinguished by the names of the First and Second Battalions of American 
Marines.” 


Note that the organization was patterned after the Army, and that service 
afloat was incidental,—“when required.” 
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The Revised Statutes of the United States contain the following section 
adopted by Congress twenty-two years later: 
Section 1616: “the Marines may be detached for. service on board the 
armed vessels of the United States 4 
In the following year Congress adopted the following: 
Section 1619: “The Marine Corps shall he liable to do duty in the forts and 


garrisons of the United States, on the sea-coast, or any other duty on shore, as 
the President, at his discretion, may direct.” 


Note, again, the use of the words “may” and “shall,” evidence of the in- 
tention of Congress to provide for compulsory service on land and discretionary 
service at sea. 

Marines are soldiers capable of fighting at sea, “when required,” as well 
as on land. When warships were propelled by sail the principal duty of the 
bluejacket was to manage the vessel and, in case of need, assist the Marine 
in fighting it. With the advent of steam the bluejacket became the fighting 
man of the ship, and the need for Marines on board disappeared with the need 
for boarding pikes. 

In 1866, a bill was introduced into Congress providing for the wiping 
out of the Marine Corps as such, and for its transfer to the Army. The bill 
was lost, as it should have been. There is need for the Marine Corps,—a great 
need, and it is outlined in the preceding editorial. No man is a friend of this 
time-honored Corps who persists in advocating the retention of the Marines in 
a rut which, if persisted in, is bound to decrease its efficiency and will lead to 
its ultimate disbandment. 


Civilians will please note that at the reception given in Newport by the 
Chief Petty Officers of our Navy to the higher petty officers of the German 
cruiser Freya, Chief Yeoman Segure, U. S. N., made the address of welcome 
in English and German. 


The Conference called by Sir Edward Grey, British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, for the framing of a code of war for Naval warfare in 
future, and to which the six great powers of Europe, and America, Japan, Spain 


and Holland, have sent representatives, will open in London on 
/ 


On the October 1. The American representatives are Rear-Admiral 
Wrong Tack Charles H. Stockton, U. S. N., and Professor George Grafton 


Wilson, of Brown University, both eminent authorities on in 
ternational and maritime law. We don’t believe any practical work will come 
of this Conference. The more you try to regulate war, the more protection 
thrown around private and commercial interests, the more easy is war made 
for those who are able to engage in it. The nation of greatest wealth, which 
can best afford the expense of a great Army and Navy, will rule the world. 
The weakness of a strong nation in war is its widespread commercial interests. 
The best way to discourage war is to give belligerents a free hand, and permit 
them to make it as horrible and destructive as they may. The only regulations 
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which are in the interest of peace are: (1) Notice to all the world of an in 
tention to begin war after the expiration of ten days; (2) Non-interference 
with the rights and property of neutrals, who shall maintain a strict neutrality. 
When men fought without gloves on their hands, there were very few pugilists ; 
now that the effect of a blow is modified by the intervening cushion of leather 
and hair-stuffing, we have professional pugilists by the thousands. Let the rest 
of the world band together to make belligerents “go it alone,” and let them 
do what they will to each other. Meantime, as there is a right and a wrong 
side to every question, let the nations of the world agree that all questions 
arising between any two powers shall be submitted for adjudication to a tribu- 
nal which shall be sufficiently representative and reliable to see that that which is 
right shall be upheld, and whose decision shall be backed up by the combined 
force of all the neutral Powers. 


Publicity only hurts those who have something to conceal. Danger lurks 


in darkness; you know “where you're at” in the light. 


In the early part of September the petty officers stationed at the Naval 
Training Station, Newport, gave an entertainment and dance to the petty 
officers of the German Freya. The Newport Herald of the following day in 
its report of the event said: “Jt was noticeable to a degree 
last evening the difference between the uniform of the United 
States and German petty officers, the latter uniform being 
decidedly more military in appearance.” ‘This neglect of one of the essentials 


The German 
Navy and Ours 


of military efficiency is on a par with the policy of keeping marines on board 
our ships. If the Department would withdraw the marines, and give petty 
officers a smarter uniform, the strong military development of the bluejacket 
would at once be made apparent. Let the honors of the ship belong to the 
bluejacket, and tet the petty officers wear a uniform which shall adequately 
represent the dignity of their position, and it will be found that a decided im 
petus will be given to ambition and initiative, which will make the enlisted 
personnel of our Navy far superior to that of any other country. Apropos, a 
German Naval officer of high rank stated the other day that the German Navy 
did not have marines on board ship, “because it was felt that the presence of 
marines would work serious injury to the morale and efficiency of the bluejacket, 
and because the only true function of the marines nowadays is for expeditiovary 
duty and landing service in conjunction with the Navy.” 


There is no uncertain tone in the declaration of the Independence Party 
on the subject of the Navy. It is as follows: “The Independence Party declares 
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for peace and against aggression and will promote the movement for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration. We believe, 
The Independence however, that a small Navy is poor economy, and that a 
Party and the strong Navy is the best protection in the time of war and 
National Defense the best preventive of war. We therefore favor the speedy 
building of a Navy sufficiently strong to protect at the same 
time both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of the United States.” 

The founder of the Independence Party, Wm. R. Hearst, in his metro- 
politan newspaper, the New York American, on August 21st, made an in- 
teresting suggestion to the effect that a dozen West Points and a dozen Anna- 
polises be established at sundry points between the oceans, care being taken 
in selecting sites which should make these schools the war or naval centers of 
a region. These schools, he says, should “grind out enough officers each year— 
having reference to mortality tables after the fashion of insurance companies 
and others owning an interest in fixing the average length of human life— 
to insure the official equipment of five millions of fighting men. “Having ground 
them out, fill what posts are vacant in the Army and Navy on a footing of 
peace, and throw the balance back into the common herd of private citizens 
to make their living by their own exertion, precisely as they would have made 
it if a forethoughtful public hadn’t interested itself in their education. The 
posts in the Army and Navy might be kept in the school foreground and made 
to operate as prizes. They could be given to ones who stood highest in their 
classes. The others, as has been pointed out, would retire to private walks, 
grounded in a best possible education and ready in event of war intelligently 
to take commands.” 

Mr. Hearst says truly that it would not cost to maintain these Academies 
one-tenth of one per cent. of what the first year’s ignorance of officers snatched 
from untaught civil life would cost in stores spoiled and transportation gone 
astray—to say nothing of foolish lives spilled—in the event of hostilities with 
any of the first Powers of Europe. 

He makes another suggestion: 10,000,000 rifles, such as those with which 
our Army is equipped, should be stamped with the Government mark and issued 
to such male Americans over sixteen and under forty-five years of age, as 
should apply for them, the only condition being that such rifle-seekers should 
be of good character. Regular inspections should see that these rifles were 
maintained clean and war-ready. There should be public ranges to perfect our 
riflemen. in rifle shooting, and there should be competition in prizes. Let 
fathers win chances for their sons to take the examination required to give 
them entrance in these war universities, and let boys win such openings them- 
selves. 

The editorial concludes with a reminder that “our country was never so 
safe as in the days of our fathers when a rifle hung over every fireplace. The 
people have no fear, personally or politically, of an honest man with a gun; 
and neither has the Constitution.” 
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It is a physical impossibility for some people to see without the aid of 
glasses. It is a mental impossibility for some to appreciate President Roose- 
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velt’s words: “A great navy and peace with all the world. They go together.” 
But they are none the less true. 


“We, the enlisted men of Fort ———, wish 
to let you know that we are in the Army. 
Please put some news in your magazine about 
the Army. We like to read about the Navy 
all right, but the National Guard don’t con- 
cern us one bit.” 


We don’t print the foregoing letter because it is characteristic, but rather 
because it is an excellent text. That attitude of “it doesn’t concern us a bit” 
is at the root of our military inadequacy and inefficiency. Everything connected 
with the National Defense of our country is of interest to every citizen, whether 
he be a civilian or one of the Service. The Army, the Navy and the National 
Guard, as separate subjects, have only an intermittent interest for the civilian. 
The subject of the National Defense,—which comprehends the Army, the Navy 
and the National Guard,—is of vital and continuing interest to every American, 
and the only way to get the American people thoroughly interested in the Army 
is by arousing their interest in the broad subject of National Defense. Some- 
times this magazine will seem more Navy than Army; at other times more 
Army than Navy. It depends entirely upon the comparative importance of the 
military questions which are uppermost in the minds of the Service. And, 
in the matter of local news, we are perforce compelled to rely upon those who 
are appreciative of the work which ArMy AND Navy Lire is doing, to codperate 
in the making of our magazine more interesting and more useful by the fur- 
nishing of such items as will best help to that end. Our pages are open to all 
the Service. 


Since our last issue matters aeronautical have taken a big jump forward. 
In the last week of August the record for aeroplane flight was held by Farman, 
who remained in the air for nearly half an hour. Delagrange eclipsed this 
record by hardly more than half a minute at Issy, France, 
the first week of September. Then came along Orville Wright 
who, at Fort Myer, Va., beat Delagrange’s record by over 
25 minutes, and later beat his own record by 5 minutes, remaining in the air 
over 65 minutes and 52 seconds. There seems to be no question but that the 
Wright aeroplane will fulfil the conditions of the Government test. Mean- 
while, Col. Butler Ames, of Lowell, lias built an aeroplane which is about to be 
tested at Salem, N. H., the motive power of which is furnished by an 8-cylinder 
40 horse-power engine. Gaston LaComme, a French scientist, who has a 
laboratory in Brooklyn, has invented a new step-up transformer, by means of 


The Conquest 
of the Air 


which he claims that he can send wireless messages through water or earth, 
and also control aerial vehicles. The British War Office is in correspondence 
with a Mr. Richenson, with respect to a dirigible aerial battleship which he 
has invented, a working model of which is now in Manchester, Eng. The 
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caliber. The ship is partly aeroplane and partly a dirigible balloon. It will 
have three sets of gasoline engines for driving purposes, one fan propeller for- 


ward, and two fan propellers aft. The inventor claims the ship can be steered 


deck of the vessel is to be 100 feet long, and will carry six guns 
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in any direction, unaffected by storm or wind. 





“RUMORS OF WAR” 


(Just Any Old Time) 
BY 


ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


I'll bet there’s a diggin’ in rubbish piles, in garrets, an’ trunks decayed ; 

I'll bet there’s a rattle in graveyards, too, where th’ bones o’ th’ gang are laid; 

I'll bet there’s a harkin’ o’ memories back to th’ ’Frisco o’ Ninety-nine 

As they’re readin’ discharges they’d long forgot an’ findin’ that capital line: 
“No objection to his re-enlistment is known to exist.” 


I'll bet there’s some gents with their eyeglasses off a-trainin’ on minion type; 
lll bet there’s some closets with chest-weights hung an’ punchin’ bags gittin’ a swipe; 
An’ J know there’s ‘a sudden renewin’ o’ iriends that had died with th’ lapse o’ time, 
An’ | reckon they’re readin’ that asterisk mark along o’ th’ capital line: 

“No objection to his re-enlistment is known to exist.” 


I know there s a noddin’ on Seventeenth street by Jenkins, society swell, 

lo Grimes, who’s drivin’ a beer wagon team an’ Higgins, who’s goin’ to Hell. 

For all o’ them hiked it with Company A an’ left it in Ninety-nine— 

An’ all o’ them hold, an’ are proud o’ th’ same, a paper that carries th’ line: 
“No objection to his re-enlistment is known to exist.” 


I'm told of a sudden increasin’ in meets by a Spanish-American vet 
An’ quorums that couldn’t.-be mustered before are only too easy to get; 
I’m told by th’ kids in th’ National Guard that th’ old ’uns are comin’ in fine— 
An’ I wonder if some o’ it couldn't be traced along o’ that capital line: 
“No objection to his re-enlistment is known to exist.” 


I know that I’m hearin’ no longer th’ talk that th’ gang used to peddle so strong 
O’ “hardships,” an’ “hunger,” an’ “maggoty beef,” an’ th’ “never-enlist-again” sone : 
\n’ I’ve watched ’em eyin’ a street parade an’ noted their feet markin’ time 
To th’ swing o’ th’ band, an’ I’ve credited it down along o’ that capital. line 
“No objection to his re-enlistment is known to exist.” 


Well, th’ most o’ us play with our whiskers now, or tryin’ to raise up a kid- 
\n’ nine long years in th’ discard’s went—an’ Gawd knows how they've slid 
But th’ Eighth Corps’ ghost may gather again in ’Frisco--like Ninety-nine. 
Tf Uncle’ll take it as gospel truth—th’ words o’ that capital line: 

“No objection to his re-enlistment is. hnown to exist.” 






of small 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


IV. 

During recent years the General Board has been created by an order of 
the Secretary of the Navy, but it does not really form a part of the administra- 
tive machinery of the Department, as its work is purely advisory. 

With the assistance of the War College and the Office of Naval Intelligence 
the General Board compiles valuable war data and plans of campaigns. It is 
composed of the Admiral of the Navy, three selected Captains, or Rear- 
Admirals; the President of the War College, who is a Rear-Admiral or Captain, 
and the Chief Intelligence Officer who is a Rear-Admiral or Captain. The 
General Board, since it was called into being, has submitted a large number 
of valuable written recommendations to the Department which would, if acted 
upon, greatly increase the military efficiency of the Navy. The Secretary can 
only refer such recommendations to his bureau chiefs or board on construction, 
all of whom are engrossed with the executive details of their work, conse- 
quently the General Board’s recommendations and suggestions dre usually 
promptly and permanently consigned to bureau and board on construction 
pigeon-holes, where they remain in dignified oblivion. 

If we take off the lid of the Navy Department administrative clock to get 
a clear view of its main operating wheels, not permitting ourselves to be de- 
ceived by the auxiliary wheels, some of which are purely ornamental and others 
supplementary, we will find that the real driving machinery consists of eight 
independent wheels representing the eight independent bureaus, each mounted 
on its own shaft, revolving in various directions at various rates of speed 
depending upon the amount Congress has wound up each for the fiscal year 
with the stuff that makes wheels go—money. (Jn this case not the Congress 
man’s money but the money of the people.) There is no regulator or balance 
wheel for controlling the movement of the hour hand of our Naval Admin- 
istrative Clock and the hour hand may move backward or forward and it may 
not, and frequently does not, move at all. 

In the final analysis the chiefs of Bureaus are the real powers in our 
naval administrative system, each practically supreme in his own department; 
the more money he can obtain from Congress to be expended under his Bureau, 
the greater is his power and patronage; and each, as specifically stated by Sec 
retaries Whitney, Long and Moody, is chiefly concerned with the affairs, in 
terests and prestige of his separate bureau and personnel; all without judicious 
and capable central control to direct their efforts to the one end to be attained 
the military efficiency of the Navy. 

The Bureaucrats in their efforts to defend the present administrative sys 
tem sometimes claim that the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation exercises a 
certain degree of supervision over the other Bureaus in matters involving mili- 
tary efficiency. It must be conceded that if the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
exercises any such control there is no statute law authorising him to do so. 
Under the law each bureau is equal and independent. The fact is that each 
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chief resents and repels any interference with the affairs of his bureau by any 
other chief. We have a very recent public example of an attempt of the Chief 
of Bureau of Navigation, Admiral Brownson, to exercise supervision over the 
Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Surgeon General Rixey, in a matter 
which the former very decidedly believed directly involved the military efficiency 
of the Fleet—the proposal from the Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
that doctors should displace line officers in the command of sea-going hospital 
ships. The following quotation from the letter given to the public press by 
the Surgeon-General shows his attitude toward the fiction that his bureau could 
be interfered with by the Chief of Bureau of Navigation in matters involving 
military efficiency: 

“As this is a matter pertaining entirely to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and is 
decided by the Secretary of the Navy, it is hard to understand how Admiral Brownson 
could be specially involved, as his duties pertain entirely to another Bureau not directly 
responsible for the care of the sick of the Navy and in which he should not interfere unless 
directed by the Secretary.” 

The Surgeon General found it “hard to understand” why he should not 
have his own way in his own bureau, without being hampered by the Chief 
of Bureau of Navigation concerning a matter so trivial as the military efficiency of 
the Fleet. The final outcome of this particular incident of friction between bureau 
chiefs, typical of many such incidents, was, that the Chief of Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery was the victor, and the Chief of Bureau of Navigation could 
not prevent line officers from being displaced by doctors in the command of 
sea-going hospital ships; even though he was most firm in the opinion that 
the military efficiency of the Fleet would suffer by the change. 

The discussion of the workings of our independent naval bureau system 
would not be complete without reference to the public charges so frequently 
made, especially before the Senate Naval Committee investigation last winter, 
that the Bureau officers, each chief and his subordinates, resent any adverse 
criticism of their work, no matter what the merit of the criticism; and that 
they are strongly disinclined to accept any suggestions for improvement from 
sea-going officers outside of the Bureau, or from civilian shipbuilders and 
manufacturers of mechanical installations, equipment and munitions for naval 
vessels; that, in short, the bureaus plod along in ruts, behind the times, non- 
progressive and self-satisfied. And refuse to acknowledge or correct serious 
defects even when well established and called to their. attention by written 
reports and communications. 

~The justice of these serious charges is firmly established by the testimony 
and the facts developed before the Senate Naval Committee, as will be 
clearly shown by the quotations we shall hereinafter make from the testimony 
of the various witnesses before that committee. 

An examination of the testimony and the history of the various wit- 
nesses develops a very illuminating and important fact—without a single ex- 
ception each naval officer called before that committee in refutation of the 
structural defects charged was cither a member of the Board on Construction, 
composed of the Chiefs of the bureaus of Construction, Ordnance, Equipment 
and Steam Engineering (with Admiral Converse, retired, President of the 
Board), or an officer serving under, or connected with, the Bureaus of Con- 
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struction, Ordnance, or Equipment. In other words, apparently not a naval 
officer could be found who was willing to defend the alleged defects except 
the defendants—the men who were responsible for the defects. The value of 
the evidence of these defendants can be well judged by the evidence we shall 
quote. Self-defense against danger to life or limb is said to be the first law 
of Nature, and since civilized humanity prizes reputation as highly as life 
itself, we should not be surprised, though we are bound to deplore, the glar- 
ing bias of the testimony of the bureau defendants, who were nearly all com- 
missioned officers of high rank in the Navy. 

The officers who testified to the existence of the defects were in no way 
connected with the bureaus under fire, and so far as can be judged had no 
motive in making their charges except an honest wish to obtain correction of 
the evils of which they complained and a commendable desire for the better- 
ment of the Navy. In fact, since their evidence was against the officials of 
the Navy Department, those in power and authority over them, they deserve 
much credit for voluntarily testifying to the facts which was sure to bring upon 
them the illwill of those officials who order courts-martial and who, with a 
stroke of the pen, send a naval officer post haste to Guam or Samoa for a term 
of years, and who, if they so desire, can persecute an officer in a multitude of 
ways. 

In this editorial we shall quote from the following witnesses called in 
refutation of the defects alleged: 

Rear-Admiral Converse (retired). President of the Board on Construction, and 
formerly Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 

Rear-Admiral Cowles. Chief of Bureau of Equipment. 

Rear-Admiral Mason. Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 

Chief Constructor Capps. Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

Commander F. F. Fletcher. Serving on an Ordnance Board, and for many 
years his shore duty has been under the Bureau of Ordnance 

Lieut.-Commander Chase. Serving in the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Lieut.-Commander Strauss. Serving under the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Lieut.-Commander Davis. Serving in the Bureau of Equipment. 

Sir William Henry White. Formerly Chief Constructor of the British Navy, 
a personal friend of Chief Constructor Capps, on a visit to the United 
States to promote the financial interests of an industrial company formed 
to exploit an electrical device for use on naval and merchant vessels. His 
interview in the “Boston Transcript’ was printed in the Congressional 
Record at the request of Senator Hale and by that Senator made a part of 
the record of the Senate Naval Committee investigation. 

We shall quote from the following witnesses who voluntarily testified to 
the existence of defects. Many of these witnesses, as our extracts from the 
record will show, were prohibited by Senator Hale, Chairman of the Senate 
Naval Committee, from giving important testimony they wished to submit to 
the committee : 

Rear-Admiral Remey (retired). Not on active duty, and in no way connected 
with the four construction bureaus. 

Rear-Admiral Goodrich. Commandant of the New York Navy Yard, and in 
no way connected with the four construction bureaus. 
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Captain Cameron Winslow. Assistant to the Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, formerly Naval Aide to President Roosevelt. In no way connected 
with the four construction bureaus. At present commanding U. S. Battle- 
ship New Hampshire. 

Commander Sims. Inspector of Target Practice, Bureau of Navigation. Naval 
Aide to President Roosevelt. In no way connected with the four construc- 
tion bureaus. 

Commander Key. Commanding U. S. S. Salem. Formerly Naval Aide to 
President Roosevelt. In no way connected with the four construction 
bureaus. 

Lieut.-Commander Vogelgesang. Commanding U. S. S. Mayflower. In no way 
connected with the four construction bureaus. 

Lieutenant White. Assistant Inspector of Target Practice. In no way con- 
nected with the four construction bureaus. 

In order that the facts may be placed clearly before the reader and to 
prevent from unduly adding to the length of this editorial, we shall .make ex 
tracts from the testimony concerning only three subjects, namely: (A) De- 
fective turret design. (B) Defective distribution of water-line belt armor. 
(C) Failure of the Navy Department and the Bureaus to correct serious defects, 
and to inaugurate desirable improvements, as recommended in official reports 
and written communications by sea-going officers, and the resistance of the 
Senate Naval Committee to criticism, or correction, of the existing faults in 
the administrative organization of the Navy Department. Furthermore, we shall 
divide the witnesses who gave testimony upon these three subjects into classes 
—those connected with the four construction bureaus, whom we will call the 
“defendants,” and those in no way connected with the four construction 
bureaus, whom we will call the “independents.” 

In reading the testimony it should be remembered that the “Chairman” 
is Senator Hale. The testimony, as a rule, speaks for itself, but occasionally 
we shall interject an explanation, or state a fact, in order to clearly bring out 
the truth. Particular attention is invited to those portions of the evidence 
which are italicized. 


A.— Defective Turret Design. 
The Independents. 


eut.-Command arl T. Vogelgesang, U. S. N. Senator Tillman: You are positive the shutte 
I 1908 hoists that are now in use as a kind of makeshift 
¢ ° ° acticall ? 

But the crux of the whole thing is that it is the are practically worthless : 

sentiment of. the service of the sea-goinge officers Lieut.-Comdr. Vogelgesang: Yes, sir; I know they 
: 3 : pas olen ome hie aa » = le ae * " aa 

who have to use this material, who have used it are entirely worthless, because i the Georgia aces 

and who have had experience with it covering ten dent the grains of powder fell through them down 

years, that_there should be absolutely some structural into the handling rooms. 


paration between the turrets proper and the hand- Senator Tillman: They fell through the cracks? 


~ 


ling rooms, which does not n z exist. and never has Lieut.-Comdr. Vogelgesang: Yes, sw al 
pristed in our service. Senator Tillman: You think, then, that a disaster 
The Chairman: What do you suggest as the faults like that on the Missouri or Georgia could not have 
f the system and what do you sugge s the remedy? happened in a foreign ship? 
ogelgesang: The faults the sy Lieut.-Comdr. Vogelgesang: 7 think it could not 
ite entirely the open structure su 
may be several remedies 
What is your opinion in regard 


7 ( ommande liam S ims, U. S N., February 29, 
improvised improvement, thes¢ 


1908 


ing My pinion of that The sole criticisi that has been made, as far a 
nsus of opinion of all the offi am concerned, si r as far as I know, from my 
> last two target practices, that sociation with the officers of the service since 1900 
thoroughly inefficient and it is lown to the present time (the criticisms have been 
t board’s report. . . . continuous) ts that there is danger to the ‘men in the 
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handling room and danger to the magazines of the 
ship in case of an accident in the turret. - 

When those dangers became apparent the point 
I would like more than anything else to bring out 
before this committee is this: With that condition 
of affairs, how the turret ever could have been de 
signed in that way I can not possibly imagine. How 
all the fundamental principles of safety in the hand 
ling of powder could have been violated in that man- 
ner is away beyond my comprehension. J can not 
understand at all why that separation was not put in 
there in the very first place. 

The Chairman: What do you mean by separation— 
a secondary stage? ° 

Comdr. Sims: Yes; something of the kind. y 

Comdr. Sims: I may say this—that in my duty 
as a naval attaché (which I would be pleased to 
explain to you) when I began my criticisms, it was, 
of course, my place to go on board all the ships that 
| could belonging to the nations to which I was 
attached. I have been on board a!l the French ships, 
I will say, up to the time I left there, which was in 
1900. I have been on board pretty nearly all of the 
Russian ships up to that time—probably all of them— 
and I have been on board of a good many of the 
English ships, and a good many of the German ships 
since, and I have never seen any turret at all where 
there was not means provided to separate the turret 
chamber up there from the handling room, in some 
form or other. ng 

Senator Tillman: Mr. Chairman, a much more im 
portant feature than the matter of whether it shall 
be installed in new ships is whether or not, in the 
light of the information we are receiving and the 
present attitude of the Bureau of Construction, | 
believe, as far as I understand that attitude 

The Chairman: Both Bureaus. 

Senator Tillman (continuing): The Board of Con 
struction, the five men who have the final say-so 
on the design of ships—a much more important ques- 
tion is whether we are going to continue this dan- 
gerous condition on our ships that are now in the 
Pacific, and the other battleships. We have 26? 

Comdr. Sims: We have 26 ships. 

Senator Tillman: Twenty-six ships with this death 
dealing trap in them, assuming Commander Sims’ idea 
of it, to be the correct one. We were told the other 
day that $15,000, I believe, was the amount—or was 
it $16,000, Admiral? 

Rear-Adm. Capps: Admiral Mason said $16,000 

Senator Tillman (continuing): That $16,000 would 
change the system of turrets, by some alterations in 
them which would obviate this danger. at he 

Comdr. Sims: I will make this statement about that 
matter: The only criticism of any essential nature 
at all that has been made by myself, and the officers 
with whom I have been associated in turrets. of vur 
turret, is that there is no adequate separation between 
the turret chamber and this room down below. Neith 
er myself nor the officers of the service have, to the 
best of my knowledge, demanded the interrupted hoist 
or any other particular type of hoist. They 
to have the two rooms separated. 


want 


Lieutenant Richard D. White, U. 
1908 


March 9 


Lieut. White: I consider it of great importance, 
both to the safety of certain men and to the safety 
of ships, that the turret proper be structurally sep 
arated from the handling There are many 
wavs of doing this. The two-stage hoist, if properly 
constructed, is one way. IT do not claim that that is 
the only way. It is possible that a direct hoist can 
isolate the turret from the handling room as effect 
ually as a two-stage hoist; but, as I said, it is of 
greatest importance that some structural arrangement 
be made so that, in case of accident at the guns, 
burning grains of powder can not fall from them into 
the handling room and endanger the lives of the men 
who are working in the handling room, and endange1 
the magazine to explosion, and the ship itself. . . . 

Senator Gallinger: Lieutenant, what about shutters, 
concerning which we have had some testimony, as a 
matter of protection to the handling room? 

Lieut. White: J have been aboard not , but 
nearly all, of the ships of our Atlantic Fleet which 
have been using the shutters. They are*most in 
eficient as installed. 

The Chairman: You have been on board a great 
deal when voing through target practice? 

Lieut. White: At every target practice since the 
Spring of 19006 I have been with the fleet, sir I have 
been aboard not all, but a great many of the 


room. 


ships 
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when they were firing, and I made it a point to go 
about and talk to the officers of the dian, either 
during target practice, immediately preceding it, or 
afterwards. I have personally inspected most of the 
turrets and practically all of the broadside batteries. 

I was simply going to say about these shutters 
that they have always been, in fact, most inefficient. 
In the first place, a wire lift rope passes through the 
shutters. This lift rope is used to lift the car from 
the handling room to the breach of the gun. In 
order to make it pass free, a slot must be cut in the 
shutter which I should say is about three inches wide 
and probably eighteen inches long. It may be a little 
bigger than that; likely it is; I do not remember the 
exact dimensions; but it is large enough to permit 
grains of powder to fall through if any are dropped 
from the breech of the gun. It has occurred repeated- 
ly and it will probably continue to occur. . . . 


Rear-Admiral George C. 
March 9, 1908: 


Rear-Adm. Remey: I am not familiar with the 
hoists as they exist to-day, but I do not believe now, 
and I never did believe, in the open turret. I believe 
that the gun part of the turret should be separated 
absolutely, with the exception of the hoists that have 
to come up. 

The Chairman: When you say the hoists, you mean 
the open turret? 

Rear-Adm. Remey: I mean the open turret; the 
apartment itself should have a platform or deck, 
whichever you choose to call it, isolating the guns 
completely from the handling room so far as the 
hoists will allow it to be, merely on account of 
safety. There is no officer in the navy who believes 
in the accuracy and rapidity of fire more than I do; 
but if it is necessary to slacken the rapidity of fire a 
little in order to maintain absolute safety to the crew 
and the ship, I would do it. I have been and am 
to-day a great advocate of accuracy and rapidity of 
fire; next to accuracy, then rapidity, by all means 


Remey, U S. N. (retired), 


rhe Chairman: Foreign nations have generally 

adopted the turret of late years, have they not? 

Rear-Adm. Remey: Oh. I understand. so. They 

isolate the guns from the handling room. Personally, 
I do not know how they do it, but I understand that 
net ee fett. « 6s 

Senator Gallinger: Admiral, from your investigation 

or reading, it is your judgment that the safety of 
the men and the ship have to some extent been en- 
dangered by this desire to secure more rapid firing 
than was the habit in the Navy when you were di- 
rectly connected with it? 

Rear-Adm. Remey: Well, Mr. Senator, there have 
accidents not entirely due to rapidity of fire. 
is, according to my judgment. If they had 

isolated the gun room from the handling room, some 
of these accidents would not have happened. 
Rear-Admiral C. F. 
1008 


Goodrich, U. S. N., March 9, 


Rear-Adm. Goodrich: There again I think 


Admiral 
Remey expressed the views of the older officers of 


the service. Regarding the larger features rather than 
the details, I think he expressed our opinion very 
well, that there should be a floor of some kind under 
the guns. That would seem very reasonable. Per- 
sonally I have always thought that. «8 

As regards the hoist itself, provided the hoist is 
safe and rapid enough, I care nothing about the 
details. There has been talk about a two-stage hoist 
and also about the direct hoist. I have no prefer- 
ence for the one over the other, provided we have 
safety combined with rapidity. 
Captain Cameron Winslow, 

We fire faster. With their 9.2 gun they beat our 
8 inch. This matter of hoists is not a question of a 
direct hoist or a two-stage hoist; it is a question of a 
safe hoist. 1 do not think any of our turret officers 
care especially whether it is a two-stage hoist or a 
direct hoist. The English direct hoist is not like 
ours, nor is the French direct hoist like ours The 
fact that they have direct hoists does not mean that 
they have the same kind of hoists that we have. 
They are different. What our officers want is a 
rapid hoist and a safe hoist. ag 

The Chairman: You were stating what would be 
the danger if a projectile entered the turret, that 
fire might be communicated below, and be destruc 
tive to the ship. Tlow would you remedy that? 


March 10, 1008: 
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Capt. Winslow: You could build a hoist that would 
remedy that. 

The Chairman: How? 

Capt. Winslow: Well, you can have a trunk hoist. 
You can have an arrangement by which when one 
door is open another one is closed. For instance, 
you put a storm door on your house in the winter 
time. You open the outside door and close it again 
before you open the inside door. 

The Chairman: That is, you mean you would have 
more shutters? 

Capt. Winslow: 
shutters. Jt is a mere mechanical detail. 
dome. . ° 

Capt. Winslow: But mind you, there have been a 
great many people claiming that our hoist was safe 
without this shutter, as the hoists were originally 
built. What I say is that in the past they have been 
distinctly unsafe for the men in the handling room 
und unsafe for the magazines. . . . 


Tuesday, March 


You might have to have more 
It can be 


Commander Albert L Key, 
10, 1908: 


I am also prepared to state the reasons 
for the be lief that the open turret ammunition hoist, 
which can be found in our Navy only (that és, in 
which the handling room is not separated from the 
turret) introduces an entirely unnecessary danger, 
both to the powder magazine and to the men in the 
handling room, during the rapid firing of the turret 
guns. Furthermore, when I have completed my tes- 
timony as to the defects I should deem it a priv- 
slege to specifically state the one reason in my 
opinion, for their existence. 


U.S. N., 


The Senate Naval Committee never 
permitted Commander Key the privi- 
lege of stating the one reason, in his 
opinion, for the existence of the de- 
fects. 


Commander Key, March 11, 1908: 


The one thing the seagoing officers of the Navy 
have been demanding since Poadnander Sims neaie 
that letter in 1902, pointing out the dangers of the 
open turret, has been merely the isolation of the 
turret proper, where the guns are, from the handling 
room. ‘The handling room is a sort of reception room 
to the magazine. That is all we have contended for, 
the isolation of the guns from the handling room. 

Senator Tillman: Right there, whom do you mean 
by “we?” Do you mean you and Commander Sims? 

Commander Key: No, sir; I mean the sea-going 
officers. Admiral Clark and many others have written 
letters about it. . . . The only reason the present open 
turret is unsafe is in case of a flareback or other acci- 
dent. That causes a charge of powder which is about 
to be placed in the gun to be ignited, and there is a 
holocaust of powder grains, blown all through the 
turret, and a lot of the grains go right down into the 
handling room, in the present form of turret, even 
with the shutters now installed. 

The Chairman: Admiral Converse, and I think Ad- 
miral Cowles, thought that the danger of any more 
flarebacks had been almost entirely obviated. What 
do you think about that? 

Senator Tillman: By the air jet. 

Commander Key: So far it has not obviated it. 
We had the air blast with the Georgia, but we had 
that accident just the same. And besides, we have 
had so many accidents of that nature, there does not 
seem to be any necessity of running an unnecessary 
risk that involves the safety of the ship and the lives 
of the men in the handling room; and unnecessary 
risk that no other Navy in the world is running... . 


Key: 


On this question of the safety 
of the turret you will find in the testimony of Admiral 


Commander 


Mason, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, before 
the House Naval Committee, on January roth, that 
he asked for $2,100,000 to make turret changes un- 
der two heads 

(a) For the supply of ammunition as 
as it could be fired. 

(b) To effectively separate the turrets from the 
handling room below, so that the effect of 
any incidental ignition of powder in either 
place may be localized. 

So that he evidently considers the two things. 


rapidly 
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The Chairman: 
thing here. 

Commander Key: Yes, sir. And he states in effect 
that the present turrets are dangerous. That was 
January 10, 1908. This glaring danger was first o 
cially and specifically called to the attention of the 
Navy Department in 1902, and we have since had four 
accidents, by one of which 15 men were killed in the 
handling room. 

The Chairman: Are you able to state whether 
there is any consensus of opinion in the navies of 
the world on the subject of the ammunition hoist, 
as to which form is the best? 

Commander Key: Ali of them except ours isolate 
the turret from the handling room, so if there is an 
accident it will be confined to the turret.. You see itt 
is six years since this matter was called to the atten- 
tion of the Department, and we have had four tur- 
ret accidents, 15 men killed in the handling room 
since that time 

Senator Tillman: In other words, you have hung 
onto the type which has been condemned, during a 
length of time one year less than President Roosevelt 
has been in office, and before that he was in the 
Navy Department as Assistant Secretary, and in full 
touch and control. Now, who is responsible that we 
have not corrected it? 

Commander Key: The Navy Department, of course, 
is responsible, and it was first called to their atten- 
tion in 1902, The President has nothing to do with 
it. It is the Navy Department. 

Senator Gallinger: You say all foreign navies have 
a method of protection to the men, so far as the 
hoist is concerned, that we do not have? 

Commander Key: Yes, sir. 

Senator Gallinger: What is that method? 

Commander Key: Simply in isolating and dividing 
the turret proper from the handling room; the floor 
upon which the turret guns are mounted isolates the 
turret guns from the handling room below, so that 
if any accident happens in the turret—that is, if you 
have a flare-back or other accident which ignites a 
fresh charge of powder, the grains of which are blown 
through the turret, probably killing everybody in the 
turret—none of the grains of burning powder can 
drop below into the handling room and ignite charges 
of powder there. 


He stated substantially the same 


The Chairman: What I am interested in just now 
is not the tube but the flooring. How does that differ 
in ours from other navies? 

Commander Key: That does not differ at all now, 
generally speaking. Formerly our turret floors were 
much more open than now. They are closed now, 
except for the opening where the ammunition carrier 
comes through, which is closed by a shutter, but there 
is a rope goes through an opening in that, which 
permits the burning powder grains to go down in the 
handling room when they are blown through the 
turret. 

The Chairman: Then it is not a fact that in any 
of the modern ships we are now building it is all open, 
but it has all been closed? 

Commander Key: After the Missouri accident, after 
those 15 men were killed, they put on the shutters, 
but they have not been very satisfactory, because 
they permit grains of powder to fall below, and if 
one grain goes below, it is just as bad as a thousand 
grains, if you have a powder charge ignited. Not 
quite as much burning powder goes into the handling 
room, but the destructive effect is just as great. 

Senator Martin: Could those fifteen accidents to 
which you refer have been prevented by isolating the 
turret from the handling room? 

Commander Key: No, sir; by isolating the turret 
from the handling room the safety of the magazines 

and the lives of the men in the handling room are in- 
sured. 

The Chairman: 
were there? 

Commander Key: No, sir; fifteen men were killed 
by not doing as Commander Sims officially requested 
the Navy Department to do. . 


There were not fifteen accidents, 


the fifteen men who were 
Those men’s lives were 


Commander Key: I mean, 
killed in the handling room 
unnecessarily sacrificed. 


Commander Key: Yes, sir; Now the Chief of Bu 
reau of Ordnance has asked for $2,100,000 to make 
changes on all these ships, on all the armored cruisers 


and all the ee down to and including the 
South Carolina. 








THE DEFENDANTS 


Rear-Admiral N. E. Mason, U. S N., Chief Bureau 
of Ordnance, January 10, 1908, (testimony before 
the House Naval Committee): 

The ammunition hoisting arrangements in the turrets 
of nearly all vessels now in service were designed 
before the introduction of smokeless powder and at 
a time when the rapidity of fire of turret guns was 
from one-fifth to one-tenth what it now is. Since 
the installation of these hoists the introduction of 
smokeless powder has permitted a greatly increased 
rate of fire and has also introduced elements of 
danger into the service of guns in turrets which did 
not exist when guns used ordinary brown powder and 
fired slowly. 

In order to meet existing requirements, regarding 
safety and rapidity of fire, it is necessary to replace 
all turret hoists of new design which will accom- 
plish two objects, viz: 

(a) Supply ammunition as rapidly as it can be 


(b) Effectively separate turrets from handling 
rooms below so that the effect of any acct- 
dental ignition of powder in either place may 
be localized. 

There are 28 battleships, 13 armored cruisers, and 
10 monitors involved, carrying an aggregate of 176 
turrets, and the estimated cost of building new hoists 
is $12,000 per turret, which does not include the cost 
of removing the present hoists and installing new ones. 
This cost would be borne by the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair. The exact type of new hoists is 
not yet determined, but several designs are now in 
preparation. This sum $2,112,000 represents the total 
amount necessary to be expended under the cogni- 
zance of the Bureau of Ordnance for changing the 
ammunition hoisting arrangement for all turret ves- 
sels down to the South Carolina and Michigan, 
which have been already changed during construction. 
It is considered that it will not be possible to expend 
the whole amount in one year on account of the 
necessity of purchasing material and motors, etc., 
and also the probable difficulty of sparing all the ves- 
— the fleet from the line long enough to do the 
work. 


Particular attention is invited to the 
fact that the above testimony, by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, was 
given on January 10, 1908, six weeks 
before the Senate Naval Committee be- 
gan their investigation. The above was 
merely routine annual testimony before 
the House Naval Committee, testimony 
upon which the Annual Naval Appro- 
priation bill is based. 

Compare the above testimony that is 
italicized with the following testimony 
given by Admiral Mason before the 
Senate Naval Committee on February 
27, 1908: 

The Chairman: Admiral, all things considered, 
reckoning both the element of rapidity of fire and of 
safety, do you think the Department has done all 
it can do in these turret ammunition hoists? 

Rear-Admiral Mason: Yes, sir; I do. 

The Chairman: The Department has taken every 
step that you think it can take to control or prevent 
the flareback danger and so far as the hoists go you 
believe they are as safe as they can be made? 

Rear-Admiral Mason: Yes, sir. 

It will be observed that on January 
10, Admiral Mason asked the House 
Naval Committee for $2,112,000, to be 
expended under the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, to effectively separate 176 tur- 
rets from their handling rooms in or- 
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der to localize the effect of an ignition 
of powder in either place, and stated 
that smokeless powder had introduced 
elements of danger in the use of turret 
guns that did not formerly exist. On 
February 27 he told the Senate Naval 
Committee these turrets were as safe 
as they could be made. On January 
1oth, he was not on the defensive, on 
February 27th he was very much on 
the defensive. 


Rear-Admiral G. A. Converse, President of the 
Board on Construction, U. S. N., February 6, 
1908; 

After an examination of designs of turrets in for- 
eign navies it cannot be said that the practice abroad 
in general is any safer than that in this country. 2 

The turret designs of our ships are in the main 
very similar to those of the French and to the great 
majority of ships of the British and Japanese navies. 


Compare the above evidence of Ad- 
miral Converse with the evidence pre- 
sented by Commander Sims, Admiral 
Remey, Captain Cameron Winslow and 
Commander Key relative to foreign tur- 
rets. Also compare the above evidence 
of Admiral Converse, given on Feb- 
ruary 6th, with the following evidence 
given by him, before the same com- 
mittee, on February 25th: 


The Chairman: I will put the question again, 
whether Lord Brassey or any of the English officers 
who visited and examined the Iilinois called atten- 
tion or referred to any of the features which in the 
McClure’s Magazine article are alleged to be very 
faulty? 

Rear-Admiral Converse: One of them when stand- 
ing below called attention to the fact that we did 
not have the closed turrets they had in the English 
service It was one of the officers, I do not remem- 
ber who, I was showing around the ship. Lord 
Brassey did not refer to it in my presence. 

Rear-Admiral Capps: The controller of the navy 
did not? 

Rear-Admiral Converse: Not while I was with him, 
nor did anyone else. I remember that one incident. 
They did not say anything about it except that it was 
different from theirs 

Senator Burrows: Probably, then, the open turret 
is not objectionable? 

Real-Admiral Converse: I think it is better than 
the closed turret. 


Compare the following statement 
made by Admiral Converse with the 
evidence on the same subject given by 
Lieut.-Comdr. Vogelgesang, Lieutenant 
White, Admiral Remey, Commander 
Sims, Captain Cameron Winslow and 
Commander Key. The fact should be 
remembered that Admiral Mason is a 
member of the Board on Construction 
and the statement here made by Ad- 
miral Converse is directly antagonistic 
to the testimony given by Adriral 


Mason on January roth, when he asked 
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for $2,112,000 to correct the present 
defective turrets. 


Real-Admiral Converse: The turret construction 
of the Delaware is to be a two-stage hoist, not with 
the idea of its increased safety but with an idea of 


speed in supplying the ammunition. The board on 
construction are of the opinion that the present turret 
with the proper screens interposed between the breech 
of the gun and the magazine is as safe as or safer 
than the turret with the two-stage hoist under simular 
conditions. 


Washington Lee Capps, Chief Constructor, US. N,, 
Chief of Soreas of Const ruction and Repair, Feb. 
26, 190 


. . . It has been stated on several occasions 
that the fact that the Navy Department asked for 
appropriations to install a certain type of turret am 
munition hoist indicated clearly that the Department 
recognized its previous mistake. In my previous tes 
timony and in my report I paid special attention to 
that phase of this question and stated in substance, as 
follows: ‘That the special turret board which was 
convened shortly after the accident on the Georgia 
recommended the same 2-stage type of turret hoists 
as had then been practically determined upon for 
trial on the North Dakota and Delaware; that the 
Department approved the findings of this board and 
directed the Bureaus of Construction and Repair 
and Ordnance to take action accordingly; the Bureau 
of Ordnance notified the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair that it was preparing to replace (in con- 


formity with the Department’s instructions approving 
the findings of the turret board) the present ammuni 
tion hoists on battleships and armored cruisers with 
hoists of a modified 2-stage type and requested the 
3ureau of Construction and Repair to take the nec 
essary steps to perform the structural work connected 
therewith. On that basis a request was submitted to 
the Department for incorporation in the estimates 
of an item of $750,000 to cover the work of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and the chief constructor 
and, as far as I am aware, every member of the 
Board of Construction was of the opinion then and 
is of the opinion now that for safety alone such a 
change was not necessary; for rapidity it appears to 
be desirable.” 


Compare the italicized evidence here 
given by the Chief Constructor with 
the italicized evidence given by Admiral 
Mason, the Chief of Bureau of Ord 
nance, on January 1oth. They are both 
members of the Board on Construction 
and they flatly contradict each other. 
Also compare the above evidence given 
by the Chief Constructor on February 
26th with the following evidence given 
by him on March 3d: 


Rear-A\dmiral Capps: Admiral Mason gave that 


figure for the hoists alone. The structural work 
would involve easily $5,000 more for each turret, 
Senator Tillman: Do you two gentlemen agree in 


this, that for $25,00 per turret we can remedy this 
defect in the battleships 

Rear-Admiral Capps: J think that for $25,000 we 
ought to be able to put in a hoist which will effect 
as complete separation as is practicable or that me 


chanical ingenuity will permit. . . . We are try 
ing to modify the present arrangement of hoists 
as to provide effective separation between the turrets 


and handling room. 


It will be seen that 176 turrets at 
$25,000 per turret cost $4,400,000. 
This amount of money, almost the cost 
of the great national public library 
building at Washington, is to be spent 
upon turrets because the Secretary of 


the Navy approved the findings of the 
Special Turret Board—a board com- 
posed of officers with large experience 


in charge of the turret guns and or- 
dered because of the great public outcry 
after the lamentable accident on the 
Georgia. The report of this board has 
been kept profoundly secret. Lieut.- 
Comdr. Vogelgesang was a member of 
this board and it will be observed that 


in his testimony he made no complaint 
about the rapidity of fires but emphati- 

cally complained of the lack of adequate 
cmmnulien between the turret guns and 


the handling room, and pronounced the 


shutters “cumbersome and thoroughly 
inefficient.” He made no complaint as 
to lack of rapidity of fire but stated, 
“The faults of the system I should at- 
tribute entirely to the open structure of 
the turret. There may be several reme- 
dies.” 


Rear-Admiral Cowles, Chief of Bureau of Equipment 
and member of the Board of Construction, March 
3, 1906; 


The Chairman: Go on and state what you did. 

Rear-Admiral Cowles: I could see from my station 
on the bridge a great burst of flame shoot up from 
the turret with a hissing sound and extending some 
20 or 30 feet into the air. Burning grains of powder 
fell from the turret into the handling room and ignited 
the powder there. The flap of one magazine was 
open and a quarter section of a charge was lying in 
the opening. This ignited and the flame entered the 
magazine. No one was inside, as it was not intended 
to use this magazine after the last section was taken 
away. In the magazine on the other side were two 
men engaged in passing powder through the scuttle. 
There were a number of naked sections in this maga- 
zine ready to be passed out. Flame from the burn- 
ing powder in the handling room burst through the 
passing scuttle. Instantly, however, with great pres- 
ence of mind, the men in the magazine inserted an 
empty powder tank into the opening and_ stuffed 
magazine swabs around it. Then, to avoid the nox- 
ious gases, which would have -killed them otherwise, 
they stood on the empty tanks and put their faces 
to the ventilating duct that was blowing fresh air 
into the compartment. In the meantime the flood 
cocks had been opened and the ship’s fire system 
turned into the turret and handling room. It took 
about two minutes for the powder to burn. The 
water began rising in the magazine, and the two men, 
fearing that they would be drowned like rats in a 
trap, opened the door and made a dash for safety; 
wrapping their shirts around their faces to avoid 
breathing the poisonous gases. 

The officers and men in the turrets were all killed; 
of those in the handling room, besides those in the 
magazines, but two escaped. The ship was saved by 
the presence of mind of the two men in the magazine, 
and by the prompt action of the officers and crew 
in flooding the magazine and performing their duties 
with no thought of themselves, but with the one idea 
of saving the ship and getting out the men in the 
turret. 

Senator Tillman: Were you in immediate command 
of the ship at that moment? 

Rear-Admiral Cowles: I was on the bridge, sir, in 
command of the ship, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Hill had the deck. He was navigator of the ship. 
The first lieutenant went immediately to the fire, 
and I went there too, just as soon as I saw the fire. 

Senator Tillman: How many of the 33 men that 
were killed in the Missouri were immediately around 
the gun? 

Rear-Adm. Cowles: About half of them, sir. 
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Senator Tillman: And the others were killed down 


below by burning powder? 
Rear-Adm. Cowles: Yes; killed by burning powde: 


down below. 

Senator Tillman: 
them ? 

Rear-Adm. Cowles: Yes, sir. 

Senator Tillman: Do you consider that the shutter 
with the slot in it that is necessary for the rope affords 
adequate protection? 

Rear-Adm. Cowles: 


Suffocating them and burning 


Yes, sir; I think it does. 


Compare the above testimony with 


that of Admiral Mason on January 
1oth, and with that of Lieut.-Comdr. 
Vogelgesang, Lieutenant White and 
Commander Key, 

Lieut.-Com. V. O. Chase, U. S. N., March 3, 1908: 


Rear-Admiral Capps: So far as your experience 
goes as a sea-going officer directly in charge of men, 
would you consider that the safety of the crew was 
being unduiy jeopardized with the present direct sys- 
tem of turret ammunition hoists with intermediate 
shutters? 


Lieut.Comdr. Chase: J would not. 


Compare the testimony of this de- 
fendant and the two following defen- 
dants with that of Admiral Mason, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, given 
on January 1oth. Also compare it with 
the evidence given by Commander Sims, 
Lieut.-Comdr. Vogelgesang, Lieutenant 
White, Admiral Remey, Captain Cam- 
eron Winslow and Commander Key. 


Lieut.-Commander Joseph Strauss, U. S N., March 

3, 1908: 

The Acting Chairman: We would like to have 
your criticism of the elevators or conveyors from the 
magazines to the guns. Are they being improved 
over the old system that prevailed? 

Lieut.-Comdr. Strauss: I think so. J think that 
this horizontal trap-door bulkhead that they have put 
in would afford a very reasonable measure of safety. 


Rear-Adm. Capps: You are familiar with the details 
of the accident in the Massachusetts, the Kearsarge, 
the Georgia, and the Missouri, are you not? 

Lieut.-Comdr. Strauss:: Yes, sir. 

Rear-Adm. Capps: Could any single one of those 
accidents have been prevented by any different type 
f hoist whatever? 

Lieut.-Comdr. Strauss: No. 

Rear-Adm. Capps: Would the accident in the hand 
ling room of the Missouri occur under present condi- 
tions of separation between the turret and handling 
room and the enforcement of the regulation as to not 
bringing out of the magazine any more powder than 
is required? 

Lieut.-Comdr. Strauss: Under the present arrange 
ments you can have in the handling room 640 pounds 
of powder at the maximum. You can have that 
much in the handling room, and of course while the 
burning of that would be disastrous to the people 
handling it, J see no means by which it could be set 
on fire through any accident up in the turret, with 
this horizontal bulkhead that we have, and the brass 
covers to the ammunition cars in place. 






Lieut.-Commander Cleland Davis, U. S. N., 

3, 1008 

The Chairman: Have you anything to say in regard 
to this point that has been gone over by the Admiral, 
on the question of hoists? What do you think about 
it? Which do you think is the best hoist? 

Lieut.-.Comdr. Davis: My opinion is that the open 
direct hoist even without shutters, is the better. If 
I had to design a turret I would make an open direct 
hoist with shutters, because I think the shutters 
an extra hindrance. They add weight and compli 
cate the mechanism, The only thing to be gained 
by them is protection to the men in the handling 
room, 
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Senator Perkins Did they not on the 
ive the lives of those men in the handling room 
Were not their lives saved by these shutters 

Lieut.Comdr. Davis: It is a question about that, 


sir. IL understand that a number of burning grains 
of powder went through this opening. 

Senator Tillman: Fell through the cracks? 

Lieut.-Comdr. Davis: Fell through the cracks, and 
that the men in the handling room quickly removed 
the powder that was there 

Senator Tillman: If there had been no shutters, 
the whole business would have come down? 


Lieut.-Comdr. Davis: Possibly. 


Georgia 


This defendant objects to protecting 
the magazines and the men’s lives in 
the handling room because the means 
used must add weight and complicate 


the mechanism. It is trusted that no 
other officer in the Navy shares his 
remarkable views. 
Sir William Henry Vhite, Boston 
21, 1908 
There is another thing that Mr. Reuterdahl criti 
cised, and that is the direct hoists from the magazines 
to the rear of the guns. Taking it as a matter ol 
fact again, if you were to take all the armored 
ships of the world at the present time on the effective 
lists you would find the wery great majority of them 
with nothing but direct hoists It is not peculiar to 


American ships at all. 


Transcript,” April 


Reference to the testimony of all 
the officers who complained of the de- 
fective turret arrangements shows that 
the complaints and charges have nothing 
whatever to do with direct or interrupt- 
ed hoists. Sir William was either dodg- 
ing the real question or was not suf- 
ficiently well posted to warrant his 
taking any part in the discussion. 


B.—DEFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WATER-LINE BELT-ARMOR 


THE INDEPENDENTS 


Captain Cameron McR. Winslow, U. S. N., Mareh 
1908 


The armor belt might be of the wrong width. Mind 


you, some of these armor belts are very narrow, 7'2 
feet, or something like that. What I mean to say 
is chat the water line is 4 sufficiently protected, from 
he fact that the armor does not come up high enough. 
March 11, 


Commander Albert L. Key, U S. N, 


1Qo8 


Commander Key: No, sir; I could not get any data 


for that. But I will show you later that it makes 
little difference to the British ships with their type 
of water line belt armor whether they are overdraft o 
not. I will bring out that point very clearly a little 


later. 


Commander Key: I never reaily went into the ma 
ter particularly until after you started this investiga- 
tion. I have known our battleships are overdraft; 
there have been letters about it; I have heard what 
other officers in the Navy Department have said; 
the captains of ships have reported vessels overdraft 
Admiral Evans has reported them overdraft and sug 


gested that some weights be removed, but nothing 
has beer d ne . ° . 

Senator Tillman Are there any weights that car 
be taken without destroying the efficiency of the 
ship? 


Commander Key: Yes, sir; I think so 

Senator Tillman: You can not get rid of the coal, 
because vou are obliged to have it to run the ma 
chinery 
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Commander Key: That is the point I should like to 
mention this morning. The idea of a ship going into 
action without her bunkers full of coal seems to me 
to be preposterous. You gentlemen yourselves in 
every bill authorizing a ship require that she shall 
have the greatest radius of action of any vessel ot 
her class. 

The Chairman: You agree with Captain Winslow? 

Commander Key: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And with Admirals Goodrich and 


Remey? 

Commander Key: Absolutely. . Now I will 
go to the diagram. I think the committee has been 
under the impression that our water line belt armor 
was about as the English water-line belt armor is 
and that it was based on the Royal Sovereign. That 
is true. Jt és based on the Royal Sovereign, which 
was laid down in 1889, but that is the last ship the 
English ever built with the thick, narrow belt; and 
although the British naval officers approved the Royal 
Sovereign in 1889, they did not approve that class of 
ships in 1893, because they then laid down the Ma- 
jestic class with an entirely different belt armor, and 
they have never built any ships like the Royal Sover- 
eign since, so far as belt armor was concerned. . 
That is a sectional view, just as if you cut the ship 
in two in the middle, and looked at one end of her, 
and that shows you that at “fighting draft” the 
Kearsarge has only a foot and three inches of her 
belt above water, and then right above that is the 
s-inch armor. Now, it is plain that any number of 
shells would go right through that 5-inch armor, and 
with any sea on at all she would be in a bad way. 
You will see that the Majestic, of the corresponding 
date, has 9 inches of belt armor, and instead of hav- 
ing a narrow belt, she has a belt 15 feet wide and 9 
inches thick. Now, it does not make any difference 
if she is overdraft even 2 or 3 feet. I do not know 
how much she is overdraft, probably not more than 
a foot, if that much; because the best information | 
can get is that the English ships are very close to 
their designed draft, but you can see that if she is 
over-loaded, the only result is that the lower part of 
her armor goes down and becomes useless, but she has 
still 8 or 9 feet of good solid armor above the water 
line. . . . No, sir; you will see that I have a 
little summary down in the right hand corner. As 
you look along you will see that we gradually ap- 
proach the English types; that is, that our upper 
belt comes closer to what it should be. The next 
class is the Maine Class. You see that her upper 
belt is six inches. She is getting a little nearer. 
She is a half-inch better than the Alabama. 

What I think is interesting, as shown by these dia- 
grams, is that we have actually approached the Eng- 
lish ships—that is, in our upper belt, nearer and 
nearer the thickness of the lower belt—and it took 
just about twelve years for our school of design to 
catch up with them. 

4 ae Chairman: If we have caught up, that is a good 
eal. 

Commander Key: Yes, sir; we have caught up. 

In the South Carolina we have finally caught up with 
the English. We began doing in 1906 what they have 
done ever since 1893. 

Senator Perkins: If a shell pierces below the water 
line, she is gone? 

Commander Key: Perhaps. 

Senator Perkins: Above it there are 8 chances out 
of 10 that she may survive? 

Commander Key: Of course she will get hit 8 
times as often above the water. In fact I never heard 
of a ship in action being sunk by a shell below the 
water line. We know of plenty of them that have 
been sunk by shells above the water line. ; 


The Chairman: Now if you will come to the turret 
hoists? 

Commander Key: Yes, sir. Incidentally, Mr. 
Chairman, there is just one point I should like to 
call to your attention. Those four best battleships 
of the Russians that were sunk had narrow belts. 
They had a main armor belt 6 feet 9 inches wide and 
10 inches thick, 5 feet or more below the water. They 
had only 6-inch armor above that, and that 6-inch 
armor can be penetrated by 9.2 shells. 


THE DEFENDANTS 


Rear-Admiral G. A. Converse, U. S. N., February 
6, 1908: 
Armor: A comparison of the height of armor belts 
of our ships with those of foreign ships of same date 


of design, shows that in general that our armor belt és 
somewhat higher above water, and furthermore that 
the armor of our ships is usually thicker and fully 
as well distributed both above as well as below the 
water line. In the matter of the main armor belt, 
about which much criticism has apppeared, when our 
ships are brought into actual combat we have nothing 
to fear from any alleged superiority of foreign ves- 
sels of the same date of design. 


Washington Lee Capps, Chief Constructor, U. S. N., 
Chief of Bureau of Construction and Kepair, Jan. 
21, 1908: 

The distribution of armor on ships of the same 
date, Japanese, English and American, is very sim- 
ilar. . 
As stated before, moreover, five ot the battleships 
now on their way to the Pacific Coast have their main 
water line armor belts more than 12 inches out of 
water even under abnormal conditions of loading, and 
in this respect probably excel any battleships in com- 
mission in the British or Japanese navies, with the 
sole exception of the Dreadnought. ° 

Mr. Roberts: You spoke sometime ago “about the 
distribution of armor in the Royal Sovereign and her 
class. Has their been any change in the English 
navy since that time, in their theory of armor dis- 
tribution? 

Chief Constructor Capps: So far as can be judged 
by their designs, the distribution of armor on later 
British ships has been a dez eens of that first 
adopted on the Royal Sovereign. . 


Chief Constructor Capps, February 26, 1908: 

The Royal Sovereign is directly comparable with 
the large majority of battleships in the British navy 
and in the United States Navy to-day. . . . The 
general character of water line armor protection 
adopted by the Royal Sovereign has been accepted 
for later designs. . 


Compare the foregoing evidence. of 


Admiral Converse and Chief Constructor 


Capps with the following quotations, 
from the Senate documents, from Sir 
William White’s statement, April 21, 
1908: 


“That water line is never the real water 
line when the ship is at sea. If the ship is 
moving, the waves formed. by her motion in 
still water will bury that thick armor—that water line. 
If there are waves passing the ship, they rise above 
that thick armor. If the ship heels over ever so little, 
this belt goes under the water, no matter where it 
is placed 

These considerations led me twenty years ago to 
recommend to the English Admiralty that they should 
abolish the thick armor. And my design, which was 
used exclusively for a period of sixteen years, made 
the armor a uniform thickness from the main deck 
down. . 

What I wanted to do was, instead of having a 1o- 
inch armor belt at the water line and a 5-inch armor 
above that, to distribute that weight uniformly over 
the same area. And in the Majestic class—which was 
the original of all modern battleships and which I 
designed about 1893—I was allowed to make the 
armor on the hull uniformly nine inches thick, and 
did so. So that there is a wall armor of the same 
depth as in the Royal Sovereign class and of the 
same weight, but it had a uniform thickness of nine 
inches all the way up. 


This evidence from Sir William 


White flatly contradicts the above testi- 
mony from Admiral Converse that the 
water-line belts of our ships is some- 
what higher than the belts of foreign 
ships of the same date of design, etc. 
Sir William also utterly discredits Chief 








Constructor Capps’ testimony with ref- 
erence to his statements that the gen- 
eral character of the water-line armor 
protection of the Royal Sovereign hav- 
ing been accepted for later designs. On 
the contrary Sir William states speci- 
fically that “the Majestic class—which 
was the original of all modern battle- 
ships, and which I designed about 1893, 
—I was allowed to make the armor 
on the hull uniformly nine inches thick.” 
Sir William confirms absolutely the 
evidence of Commander Key, “That 
the Royal Sovereign, laid down in 
1889, is the last ship the English ever 
built with the thick, narrow belt.” 

To make the meaning of the above 
quoted testimony upon the water-line 





This Mr. Attwood’s 


from 
book comparing the Royal Sovereign and 


diagram 


Majestic when each is rolling 84%, 
was used by him to show the advantage 
gained by ‘the English, in 1893, when 
they discarded the Royal Sovereign 
water-line armor system and adopted the 
system used in the Majestic and all sub- 
sequent ships. 


Sir William White, April 21, 1908: 

“That water line is never the real water line when 
the ship is at sea If the ship is moving, the waves 
formed by her motion in still water will bury that 
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belt armor absolutely clear to our read- 
ers, we will insert the following dia- 
grams, the diagrams of the British ships 
are from the manual on Naval Archi- 
tecture by E. L. Attwood; Royal Corps 
of Naval Constructors, British Navy,— 
the diagrams of the American ships 
being compiled from the diagrams fur- 
nished the Senate Naval Committee by 
Chief Constructor Capps. In view of 
the facts shown by these diagrams and 
the testimony of Sir Wm. White and 
Commander Key it is impossible to 
believe that Admiral Converse and 
Chief Constructor Capps were so gross- 
ly misinformed as their evidence indi 
cates. 


thick armor—that water line. If there are waves 
passing the ship, they rise above that thick armor. 
lf the ship heels over ever so little, the belt goes 
under the water, no matter where it is placed.’ 


Sir William Henry White, April 21, 1908: 

The American ships when they are floating at 
what is called their normal water line in still water 
and upright, have their belt armor about 2% to 3 
feet above that water line. You see that is the 
hypothetical water line—when the ship has certain 
weights on board, not representing her full load. 
The American official reports show that when the 
ships of the American Navy are fully laden they 
are about twenty-seven inches deeper than that. And 
then the thick armor belt in the region of that water 
line still is about from 6 to 9 inches above water. 
So far Reuterdahl is correct. In the battle of 
Tsushimi it was not the armored sides of the Russian 
ships that suffered, but their superstructures. The 
ships were not sunk by perforation of their armor, 
but by the perforation of their thin sides above the 


armor and the entrance of water into the upper 
parts of the ship. 
Commander Key, March 11, 1908: 


“Now, it is plain that any number of shells would 
go right through that 5-inch armor, and with any sea 
on at all she would be in a bad way Those 
four best battleships of the Russians that were sunk 
had armor belts. They had a main armor belt 6 
feet 9 inches wide and 10 inches thick, five feet or 
more below the water. They had only 6-inch armor 
above that, and that 6-inch armor can be penetrated 


by 9.2 shells. 
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( ay Constructor Capps, 


‘As stated before, moreover, five of the battle- 
ships now on their way to the Pacific Coast have their 
main water line armor more than 12 inches out of 
water even under abnormal conditions of loading. 
and im this respect probably excel any battleships 1. 
commission in the British or Japanese Navies, with the 
sole exception of the Dreadnought. . So far 
as can be judged by their designs, the di stribution of 
armor on later British ships has been a development 
of that first adopted on the Royal Sovereign. 


Chief Constructor Capps, 


The Royal Sovereign is directly comparable with 
the large majority of battleships in the British Navy, 
and in the United States Navy to-day. . . . The 
general character of water line armor protection 
adopted by the Royal Sovereign has been accepted 
for later designs.’ °. - The height of the upper 
edge of water line belt armor of the Royal Sovereign 
above the designed water line was 3 feet. In only 
one class of vessels in the United States Navy have 
we as little belt armor as that above the designed 
load water line. 


January 21, 1908: 


February 26, 4908 


Rear-Admiral William S. 
Bureau of Equipment, Member 
struction, March 3, 1908 
The Chairman: But do you 

all right? 
Rear-Adm. 

right. 


Cowles, U. S. N., Chief of 


of Board on Con- 


think the armor belt 


Cowles: I think the armor belt is all 


The diagrams of the water-line armor 
of British battleships constructed since 
the Royal Sovereign class was built 
(shown on the opposite page), are taken 
from Naval Constructor Attwood’s book, 
page 151. They confirm Commander 
Key’s testimony and directly contradict 
that of Admiral Converse’ and Chief 
Constructor Capps. It should be noted 
that the English sloping protective deck 
is considered by the British to be worth 
50 per cent. more in protection than the 
same thickness of vertical armor. This 
would give them equivalent water-line 
protection as follows, in the different 
classes: Majestic, 15"; Canopus, 9” ; For- 
midable, 13.5"; Bulwark, 12”; Duncan, 
8.5”; King Edward, 12". 


Commander Xey, 


“ 


March 11, 1908 


. it makes little difference to the British 
ships with their type of water line belt armor whethei 
they are overdraft or not. I will bring out that point 


Failure of the Navy Department 
and the Bureaus to correct serious de- 
fects, and to inaugurate desirable im- 


provements, as recommended in of- 
ficial reports and written communica- 
tions by seagoing officers, and the 
resistance of the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee to criticism, or correction, of 
the existing faults in the administra- 
tive organization of the Navy Depart- 


ment. INDEPENDENTS 


William S. Sims, U. S. N., February 


Commander 
29, 1908 
This account will involve 

incidents, including apparent 

and to the remedying of serious 
pearance of official reports, and the 
of official documents. 


relating some unpleasant 
resistance to criticisms 
defects, the disap- 
practical secretion 


NAVY 


LIFE 


later ; . our water line 
is based on the Royal Sovereign, 
down in 1889, but that is the last 
ship the English ever built with the thick, narrow 
belt; and although the British naval officers ap- 
proved the Royal Sovereign in 1889, they did not ap- 
prove that class of ships in 1893, because they then 
laid down the Majestic class with an entirely different 
belt armor, and they have never built any ships like 
the Royal Soz since, so far as belt armor is 
concerned. What I think is interesting as 
shown by these diagrams, is that we have actually 
approached the English ships, that is, our upper belt 
becomes nearer and nearer the thickness of the lower 
belt, and it took our school of design just about 
twelve years to catch u» with them. In the 
South Carolina we have finally caught up with the 
English. We began doing in 1906 what they have 
done ever since 1893.” 


White, 


very clearly a_ littl 
belt armor 


which was laid 


ercign 


Sir William April 21, 1908 

te ° And in the Majestic class which was 
the original of all modern battleships, and which 1 
esigned about 1893, 1 was allowed to make the 
armor on the hull uniformly nine inches thick and 
did so. So that there is a wall of armor of the same 
depth as in the Royal Sovereign and of the 
same weight, but it had a uniform thickness of nine 
inches al! the way up. . . And my design, 
which was used excluswely for a period of sixteen 
years, made the armor a uniform thickness of nine 
inches all the way up. 


class 


Compare the above evidence and the 
diagrams with the following testimony. 
Comment is unnecessary and superfluous. 


Rear-Admiral Converse, 

Board on Construction, 

A comparison of the height of armor belts of our 
ships with those of foreign ships of same date of de 
sign, shows in general, that our armor belt is 
somewhat higher above water, and furthermore, that 
the armor of our ships is usually thicker and fully 
as weil distributed both above as well as below the 
water line. In the maiter of the main armor beit, 
about which much criticism has appeared, when ou 
ships are brought into actual combat we have nothing 
to fear from any alleged superiority of foreign ves 
sels of the same date of desig 


Chief Constructor Capps, 
struction, Jan. 21, 1908 


retired, President of the 
February 6, 1908: 


Member of Board on Con 


ships of the same 


American is very simi 


“The distribution of armor on 
late, Japanese, English and 
lar.” : 


The Japanese and English are similar, 
but the American ships are different, as 
shown by the diagrams, and the testi- 
mony of Sir W illiam White and Com- 
mander Key 


I will also show that some of these defects can be 
rectified; that attention has been called to them in 
numerous official reports throughout many years, and 
that they have not been corrected but, on the con- 
trary, have been repeated in new ships; and in this 
connection I will endeavor to point out why this 
should be so, namely, because there is no independ 
ent technical authority to advise the Secretary of the 
Navy in such matters; that at present when a de 
fect is criticised, the Secretary’s source of advice 
as to the justice of the criticism is naturally the 
Chief of the Bureau who is responsible for the al 
leged defect; that this should not be so, that judg 
ment in such cases should be exercised by a technica! 
adviser who is responsible under the law for his 
advice, but who is not in any way responsible for the 
alleged defects criticized. 

Senator Tillman: May I make a 
here, Mr. Chairman? Captain Sims ought to be in- 
formed that the committee does not desire at this 
time to take up or to investigate or to have any com 
ments made by any witness on the personnel feature 
of the investigation; that we are dealing entirely 
with the material or constructive end of the Navy, 
and that we will go into the other later. So if he 
is preparing to make a statement which involves 


suggestion right 
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causes, which we may imagine from the charges, 
deal with the personnel and the defective character 
of the make-up, he had better leave that off. 

The Chairman: Yes; I will make that suggestion 
to Captain Sims. You may leave out from your 
statement all that part in which you propose to dis- 
cuss the incomplete organization and the necessity 
for a central advisory authority with the Secretary. 
We are not going into that at present. 

Commander Sims: I noticed yesterday that one of 
the principal topics of discussion was the question 
as to whether there was any resistance to criticism 
or unwillingness to adopt suggestions, etc. That of 
course, is almost inseparable. 

The Chairman: That we will not go into. 

Comdr. Sims: It is almost inseparable from the 
others. 

Senator Tillman: We 
need not be uneasy. 

Comdr. Sims: What I should like to begin with 
and show you is to give you to understand something 
about the sources of the report from which all this 
trouble arose. 

One of the points particularly that I should like to 
go into, and I think it is one the committee is interest- 
ed in, because you were talking about it a great deal 
yesterday, is the criticism as to whether it is true that 
there is resistance to criticism to a certain extent, 
and resistance to adopting new ideas. 

The Chairman: That you need not spend a word 
upon. That is a matter of ethics, and it puts you 
in the position of telling us why it is that criticism 
is resented. We do not care anything about that. 

Comdr. Sims: You do not care to know the fact as 
to whether it is done or not? 

The Chairman: Not from you. 

Comdr. Sims: I have no official reports of other 
officers here. They are all my reports. . 

I hope that before I am discharged by the com- 
mittee I will be given an opportunity to explain what 
I consider more important than the armor belt and 
the height of gun positions and all this turret business; 
and that is the condition of affairs which makes ¢ 
possible for some of the best officers in the service 
to make these reports year after year and have no 
attention paid to them, because I can give you the 
names of the ones who have backed up this criticism 
all throughout these years, a thing that is apparent 
to the veriest layman; and yet they can not get it 
done. That is, to my mind, a more important thing 
than all the things that have been discussed up to 
this time before this committee. 

Senator Tillman: The personnel; 

Comdr. Sims: You may call 
you wish: it is the organization. 

Senator Tillman: That is what you call it—the per- 
sonnel? 

Comdr. Sims: I think that that is more importart 
than all the other things that have been before this 
committee up to the present time, because it concerns 
the future. 

Senator 
ished? 

The Chairman: Yes; he 
Captain Sims is through? 

Comdr. Sims: I have said hardly anything of what 
I wanted to say. 

The Chairman: I know it; but on our basis we have 
gone over the different subjects. 

Senator Tillman: We will go over the personnel 
later and give you full leeway then. 

The Chairman: We will decide whether we will 
do that or not. 


will get into that later. You 


the organization? 
it the personnel if 


Tillman: I suppose Captain Sims has fin- 


has finished. I 


suppose 


The Committee decided that 


they 
would not permit Commander Sims to 
give the important and specific testi- 
mony that he was so anxious to present. 


Why did they refuse to hear him? Are 
the members of the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee entirely satisfied with the present 
organization of the Navy Department? 
Does each get what he wants for his 
particular navy yard under the present 
organization ? 


mrs Admiral C. F. Goodrich, 


U. S. N., March 9 


amor Tillman: There is one point I would like 
to have you give us your experience on. The asser 
tion has been made that the Navy Department, as 
a Department, is averse to receiving suggestion, and 
it seems to pigeon hole them. Has that been _ 
experience? Have you any light on that subject 

nese-Ade Goodrich: I have made several sugges 
tions in the course of my experience, Mr. Senator, 
but I do not think they have borne -" fruit. Would 
you like to have a definite case? . ° 


Captain Cameron McR. Winslow U. S. N., Marci 


10, 1908: 


I was judge-advocate of the court which tried the 
officer who commanded the division on the Massachu 
setts when they had that explosion. As I remember 
it, all the men in that turret were killed. This was 
not a flare-back; it was from another cause. The 
only one, as I remember it, who survived was the 
officer of the turret. He survived because the ship 
was short of officers, as we are at all times, and he 
had more than one turret under his command. There 
fore he could not be in both turrets at the same time, 
and he happened to be looking into this turret in- 
stead of being in it when the explosion occurred, so 
he was saved. But in that explosion the burning 
powder dropped out of the turret down below. It 
had been reported to the Department before that 
that this would happen. In my opinion the turret 
should have been changed at that time. 

Senator Tillman: Right there, Captain, you said 
it had been reported that this would happen. Who 
had predicted that? 

Captain Winslow: I understand that Commander 
Sims had reported to the Department. 

Senator Tillman: Had predicted that the accident 
would happen just at it did happen? 

Captain Winslow: He had reported that these turrets 
were unsafe, and that burning powder would fall 
down into the handling room and endanger the men 
there and endanger the magazines. 

The Chairman: When was this accident? 

Captain Winslow: This accident occurred in Jan- 
uary, 1903. I received a personal letter from Com- 
mander Sims in 1902, in which he criticised the 
Kearsarge and Kentucky class of ships, and I think 
that was one of the criticisms. Now, the practice 
went on with those turrets in that condition. I do 
not know what individual you can put that respon 
sibility on, because there 1s no force in the Navy 
Department to compel that change, unless you are 
going to hold the Secretary of the Navy responsible, 
which is a distinctly unfair responsibility to put on 
any civilian who goes in as the Secretary of the 
Navy goes in. Anything is liable to be presented to 
him to decide— 

The Chairman: Now, Captain Winslow, 
going into those questions. 

Captain Winslow: Well, I was only leading up— 

The Chairman: We are not going into the question 
of the responsibility of the Secretary of the Navy. 
We have not reached that point. We want what you 
have given us—your experience and knowledge about 
these hoists and about the improvements. As to the 
responsibility, that is not the question which we are 
considering now. 

Captain Winslow: I was only leading up to the ex- 
plosion on the Missouri, sir. you do not want 
me to take up that line, I will stop. .« « « 


Gommuntor Albert L. Key, U. S. N., March 10, 


we are nol 


, , Key: Mr. Chairman, I hope, before I 
leave, that I may point out what I believe to be 
errors, which I think I can show are errors in the 
evidence before the committee. 

The Chairman: The committee will have an execu- 
tive session and will decide after the general hearing 
what, in the nature of contradiction and criticism 
of evidence already given, the committee desires to 
hear. You need not go into that now until the 
committee desires it. . . . 


Commander Key: No. sir; I have just notes of the 
testimony of the chief constructor that I want to 
show is not correct. 

Senator Martin: That is a different proposition. IT 
do not understand what we gain by his undertaking 
to review the testimony of somebody else; but we 
ought to hear any facts he has. 

The Chairman: If we go into a review of criti- 
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cism of testimony that has already been given, we 
shall not get through with this part of the inquiry in 
a very long time. 


Commander Key: I only want to say to you that 
the chief constructor has been present at all these 
hearings, and he has cross examined other witnesses, 
and I think it is only fair that his testimony should 
be reviewed. 


Although Commander Key’s request 
appears to have been an _ eminently 
proper and fair one—if the Committee 
wished to obtain the facts—he was not 
permitted to call attention to errors in 
the statements of the Chief Constructor. 


March 11, 1908: 

Commander Key: And later, if I may, as I think 
you yourself suggested, I would like to submit a 
written communication to the committee. 

The Chairman: Yes, you may submit a written 
communication and the committee in executive session 
will consider what part of it will be made a part 
of the record. . 


The Committee decided not to permit 
Commander Key’s written communica- 
tion to form a part of the record, at 
least no such communication can be 
found in the record as printed. 


Senator Tillman: That means that the Navy Depart 
ment ignored the Walker Board’s recommendation 
and the endorsement of the Secretary of the Navy? 
Commander Key: Yes, sir; as far as I can see the 
Board on Construction did it. 

Senator Tillman: The Navy Department? 

Commander Key: Yes, sir; the Navy Department. 


Senator Tillman: But what I am leading up to is 
this: You have brought out the fact that Admiral 
Walker in 1896, and the Board of which he was 
Chairman, recommended certain things which have 
been disobeyed since. Now, who 1s responsible for 
that disobedience. 

Commander Key: Well, sir, J should say the board 
on construction. 

Senator Gallinger: Is “disobedience” the 
term? Is it not a matter of judgment? 

Senator Tillman: I would not say that ‘“‘disobe- 
dience” is a proper term, but a failure to observe 
those recommendations. 

The Chairman: The recommendations were disre- 
garded. 

Senator Tillman: “Disregarded;”’ that is a better 
word. I thank the chairman for the suggestion. 


right 


Senator Tillman: Very well. Now, with the facts 
staring us in the face that the ships have been built, 
even as far back as six or seven years ago, had these 
blunders continued in the face of the recommendation 


of a board of naval officers and the endorsement of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and in view of the fact that 
there is no guaranty that we will not have the policy 
of continued frequent changes in the Navy — 
ment, and with the acknowledged or alleged defects, 
what reason has Congress to-continue to order battle- 
ships? How do we know that they will not be badly 
constructed and inadequate when they are finished 
although they cost us eight of ten million dollars 
apiece? 

Commander Key: I think you ought to make some 
officer under the Secretary of the Navy responsible 
to the Secretary that his orders are obeyed and the 
work of the several Bureaus properly codrdinated and 
supervised. 

Senator Tillman: Ah, but he-might not be any 
good himself. Who is going to appoint him? 

Commander Key: The Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator Tillman: But you have just said that the 
Secretary of the Navy appoints these boards— 


Commander Key: 
the law. They are irresponsible. 

Senator Tillman: That goes into the question of 
the personnel and the reorganization of the Navy 
Department and the conditions up there; but I am 
trying to get at our duty here. We are all trying 
to investigate the alleged defects in the ships of the 
Navy, and I am trying to reach this conclusion, and 
| ask your opinion about it as an expert. What is 
the duty of Congress, in the face of these failures 
of the Navy Department to give us good fighting units 
for the money? Are we going to order four more 
battleships, or two more battleships, or even one 
more? 

Senator Gallinger: You mean the alleged failures. 

Commander Key: Some one ought to be made re- 
sponsible. . « « 


They are not responsible under 


Senator Martin: Don’t you think that every naval 
officer is responsible under his oath? I do not see 
that they are not as responsible as anybody that 
we could put there. 

Commander Key: Of course, we are responsible as 
far as our authority goes, but our authority does not 
go there. Weare not responsible for ships over which 
we have no authority as to the way they are to be 
designed. 

Senator Tillman: Suppose they made a recommen- 
dation, like the Walker board, or their successors. 
Would not a new Secretary of the Navy just pigeon- 
hole that? 

Commander Key: I think you will find that you must 
have some change in the form of the Navy Depart- 
ment organization, “ 

Senator Tillman: I should like to ask the Com- 
mander one more question. It has been alleged that 
the Navy Department are very reluctant to receive 
suggestions and recommendations from outside. 

Commander Key: They are very ready to receive 
them, sir. 

Senator 
that it? 

Commander Key: Yes, sir; they apparently do. 

Senator Perkins: Without consideration? 

Commander Key: I think the testimony has cer- 
tainly shown that. 

Senator Tillman: Have you any experience along 
that line, any facts of your own knowledge? 

Commander Key: I have never sent in any recom- 
mendations. 

Senator Tillman: If you know of any you might 
give us a list of names. 

Commander Key: I think Commander Sims can 
give you the most complete testimony on that sub- 
ject. 

Senator Tillman: You do not mean to say that they 
do not consider them? You mean that they do not 
adopt them? Have you any evidence that they have 
refused to give them careful consideration? 

Commander Key: I think the history of this turret 
question is a complete answer to that. 

Senator Tillman: You mean that 
evidence would convict them? 

Commander Key: / think so. 


Tillman: But they pigeon hole them—is 


circumstantial 


THE DEFENDANTS 
Commander F. F. Fletcher, U. S. N., March 3, 1908: 


Senator Tillman: So many witnesses have testified 
here in regard to the refusal of the Navy Depart- 
ment to recognize the practical experience of the men 
on the ships, in their written communications, that I 
want to get at that fact, to know when this criticism 
grew aggravated and commanding, by comparing the 
change, and I suppose we could get that somewhere 
or in some way or other before we get through with 
this? 

Comdr. Fletcher: I can only give you my personal 
experience. I have found that when I made a sug- 
gestion to the Navy Department that was a good sug- 
gestion, it was generally taken up: that whenever I 
made one that was bad, it was generally turned down. 

Senator Tillman: The question is, how did you 
know whether it was good or bad? They were both 
good to you, were they not, when you sent them 
in, or else you would not have sent them in? I sup- 
pose your faith in the wisdom of your superior of 
cers enables you to accept their dictum without kick- 
ing? 

Comdr. Fletcher: Well, my judgment afterward led 
me to believe they were correct. 
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Senator Tillman: And that you were wrong? Senator Tillman: Well that is a good frame of mind 
Comdr. Fletcher: That I was wrong. to be in. 


An unprejudiced consideration of the above testimony must necessarily, in 
our opinion, convince the reader that the independent, non-codrdinated, non- 
controlled bureaus of the Navy Department, as they now exist,—‘plod along 
in ruts, behind the times, non-progressive and self-satisfied. And refuse to 
acknowledge, or correct, serious defects that are well established, and called 
to their attention by written official reports and communications.” — And, 
moreover, the above quoted record shows decided resistance on the part of 
the Senate Naval Committee to criticism, or correction, of the manifest and 
vital defects in the existing legal administrative organization of the Navy De- 
partment. 


THE JAPANESE VIEW 
“The American‘coast facing the Pacific Ocean is not well fortified; there- 
fore Americans have become very nervous about the new rising nation, which 
is accredited as being a military race. Americans think that Japan will usurp 
all the markets of China and drive the foreigners out of Asia. Public opinion 


is in accord that the rival of America is Japan, and that a powerful navy must 


be constructed against the Rising Sun. They are endeavoring to complete the 
Panama Canal. 

“Nothing can be more dreaded than crazy people, and the Japanese are a 
crazy nation. In fighting she will go on like mad, as was well illustrated in 
the late war. The Japanese are always ready to throw away their lives for 
the glory of the State; they regard their lives as light as the weather. On 
the other hand Americans and Europeans attach too much importance to 
money; those who love money love their lives. Suppose the Americans and 
Japanese—whose ideas of death are fundamentally different—should come to 
fighting. The final result will be easily foretold.” 


—Interview with Count Okuma in the New York Times. 


1 F. A.. DRILLING AT CAMP COLUMBIA 





THE NEWPORT CONFERENCE 


By W. D. WALKER 


THE CAUSE: 


The following letter written by Commander 
A. L. Key, U. S. N., on June 9, 1908. 

“Sir: 

1. In compliance with General Order No. 
49, dated June 20, 1907, I have the honor to 
submit the following comments and suggestions 
relative to certain main features of the design 
of the battleship North Dakota building at 
the works of the Fore River Company. 

2. It is presumed that this vessel is built, 
primarily, to fight vessels of corresponding 
type built or building in foreign navies. If we 
assume that a modern 12” gun will maintain 
in action a rate of fire of one shot per minute, 
the North Dakota, in the course of 30 min- 
utes, in a broadside engagement with an ad- 
versary of the same general type, will have 
fired at her, at a distance of about 6,000 yards, 
three hundred (300) 12” shell. To those fa- 
miliar with the records of modern naval tar- 
get practice it will be conceded that she will 
probably be hit, within the 30 minutes, by 
fully one hundred 12” shell filled with high 
explosive. Jf we consider what will be her 
condition after the 30 minutes firing it will be 
generally conceded that all that portion of her 
protected by 5” armor will be pierced a great 
number of times, that her 5” battery will be 
an utter wreck, her uptakes between the main 
and upper decks shot away, her main deck, 
probably many of her compartments and per- 
haps some of her turrets (artificially venti- 
lated) will be uninhabitable on account of 
smoke and coal gases, her unarmored ends will 
be shot away and, if she should be so for- 
tunate as not to have her belt or 8” armor 
pierced, her reserve buoyancy will be reduced 
to that portion of the ship above her new 
water line that is covered by her 8" and belt 
armor. In this condition should the enemy 
haul off and attack a fleet of North Dakotas 
at night with a flect of destroyers supported 
by armored cruisers, the Dakotas would be 
placed in a very precaricus condition. It is 
clearly and absolutely certain that placing the 


~ 


5” guns and uptakes behind a citadel of 5” 
armor and exposing them to the fire of ten 12” 
guns for ten minutes is merely assisting the 
enemy to quickly and completely wreck them, 
as the 5” armor will not stop the 12” shell 
but practically insures their explosion with the 
accompanying great destructive effect from 
their fragments. 

In his testimony before the House Nava! 


Committee the Chief Constructor in referring 
to light 5.5” and 6” superstructure armor 
said: 

“«  .).) .) «Obut it shovld be remembered that all of the 
superstructure armor 1s light and penetrable with ease by 
8" projectiles. It only protects the secondary battery jrom 
the fire of the secondary battery of the enemy.” 

Since the above statement of the Chief Con- 
structor is absolutely true, why use for pro 
tection from the fire of 12” guns armor that 
is “penetrable with ease by an 8” gun?” No 
doubt, proper protection for the torpedo de- 
fense battery in the all big gun battleship 
presents a difficult problem but the solution 
given in the North Dakota—low gun positions 
protected by 5” citadel armor appears to me 
to be altogether indefensible So far as J 
have been able to learn the British, in their 
three latest battleships in commission, the 
Lord Nelson, Agamemnon and Dreadnought, 
have not a single gun mounted on the main 
deck, their guns are all given heavy protection, 
or mounted in the open, and they are all in 
high positions. There can be no question that 
guns which are to receive the fire from guns 
of 12” caliber had much better be mounted in 
the open than behind 5” armor. If it is as- 
sumed that the North Dakota is designed for 
the purpose of fighting the old type of battle 
ship and is not geod enough to fight vessels 
of her corresponding type in foreign navies, 
her 5” armor protection is defensible; but it 
is certain that ia line of battie she will have to 
engage a vessel of her general type. 

If it is not feasible to use 
shrapnel from 12” guns for torpedo defense 
it must be admitted that battleships of the 
North Dakota type, after a short day action 
with foreign battleships of corresponding tyne, 
will be practically defenseless against the 
enemy's destroyers at night. It should be re 
membered that the British, Germans, French 
and Japanese are well provided with de 
stroyers. 

In connection with the subject of providing 
well protected and high positions for the 
torpedo defense guns of the most recent type 
of battleship it is suggested that it may be 
practicable to use the tops of the main turrets 
for this purpose. It may be feasible to design 
the main turrets so that a pair of torpedo de 
fense guns can be pocketed in trenches in the 
tops of the turrets, a small block of armor 
hineed to the turret to close the forward end 
of the trench over the chase of the gun, so that 
only the muzzle and a portion of the chase 
would be exposed to the fire of the enemy on 


case shot or 
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the engaged side. It would be necessary to 
equip such guns with mounts that would per- 
mit their being quickly raised to their firing 
position and the mounts should permit them 
to be trained independently of the turrets. 
The ammunition for such guns could be sup- 
plied through the main turrets without inter- 
ference with the 12” guns as they will not 
be fired at the same time. If two guns could 
be installed on the tops of each of the North 
Dakota’s turrets she would have a broadside 
fire of ten torpedo defense guns. The two on 
the after turret could fire directly astern and 
the two on the forward turret directly ahead. 
Should it not be feasible to mount and sat- 
isfactorily protect torpedo defense guns on 
the tops of the main turrets, I am of the 
opinion that, instead of mounting them in a 
thin citadel, such guns would be much better 
protected and located if they were mounted in 
pairs in turrets of their own of 8” armor in 
positions as elevated as practicable on the 
upper deck without interfering with the after 
turrets firing 45° forward of the beam and 
the forward turrets 45° abaft the beam. Tor- 
pedo defense battery turrets might be placed 
in positions corresponding to the 9.2 turrets 
of the Lord Nelson, In a broadside engage- 
ment the greater proportion of the 12” shell 
will strike the citadel armor at an angle near 
enough to the normal to insure penetration 
while a very small proportion of the shell 
will strike a turret of small circumference at 
an angle near enough to the normal to cause 
penetration. 

3. If it is conceded, as I think it must be, 
that the fire of ten 12” guns will, in a very 


few minutes, destroy the reserve buoyancy of 
the North Dakota type above the main deck. 


(10’ 3” above the designed water line and 
probably about 8 feet above her fighting 
draft), I am strongly of the opinion that the 
type would be greatly improved if the 5” 
citadel armor is entirely abrogated, and the 
weight so saved be devoted to turrets for the 
torpedo defense battery and to protection, as 
far as possible, to the uptakes and bases of 
the funnels. It also appears possible, since 
artificial ventilation must be constantly em- 
ployed, that the funnels may be considerably 
shortened and long ventilator pipes and large 
cowls entirely done away with, as has been 
done in the English Dreadnought. 

4. I have not heard any main feature of the 
design of the North Dakota more generally 
criticized than the location of No. 3 turret 
between the engine and boiler rooms. On ac- 
count of this location the 12” powder maga- 
zine for this turret is completely enveloped, at 
both ends and sides, by the main steam pipes, 
about 40” in circumference, the auxiliary ex- 
haust pipes, about 22” in circumference, and 
the main feed pipes, about 18” in circumfer- 
ence. Between the pipes and the magazine 
there is a 12” air space and a water collar is 
fitted about the pipes where they go through 
the transverse water tight bulkheads, and 
through this collar water will be circulated to 
prevent the metal from conducting the head 
directly to the magazines. Two pumps will 


be installed in order to keep this circulating 
water constantly going while the ship is in 
commission. It is the general opinion that it 
will be impossible, notwithstanding this special 
installation, to keep the temperature of 
this magazine from rising quite high, 
considerably above that of the other 
magazines. As noted in the reports of 
Admiral Evans and Naval Constructor Robin- 
son the lead of small steam pipes, such as 
those to the steering engine, causes high tem- 
peratures in the magazines near such piping. 
As it is well known, in order that our smoke- 
less powder may retain its ballistic qualities, 
that it should not be subjected to high tem- 
peratures and as there has been during the past 
five years five foreign naval vessels sunk by 
explosions in their magazines, it appears to 
be highly desirable to avoid, if practicable, 
this location of No. 3 turret in future designs. 

I am definitely informed by an expert de- 
signer, familiar with designs of naval vessels, 
that it is entirely practicable, by lengthening 
the North Dakota type by about 25 feet and 
by adding about 300 tons to the weight, to 
locate the engine room directly abaft the 
boiler room, with No. 3 turret abaft the 
engine room, and at the same height as No. 
2 turret, No. 3 turret to fire over No. 4 turret, 
which latter would be the same height as No. 
1 turret, No. 4 turret to fire over No. 5 tur- 
ret, which would remain at its present height. 
If this change is practicable in the new de- 
signs, it could undoubtedly be accomplished 
well within the cost authorized by Congress. 
This change would remove a very objection- 
able feature in the present design, and would 
give a stern fire of six 12” guns instead of 
the present four, and, in broadside fire, the 
after turrets could be so located that they 
would fire full 45° forward of the beam, which 
would be all that is necessary. 

5. From such data as I am able to obtain it 
appears that our present 12” gun is about 
equal in power to the German 11” and is less 
powerful than the English, French, and Japg- 
nese 12" guns. It is contrary to our tradi- 
tional naval policy to equip our line of battle- 
ships with less powerful ordnance than our 
possible adversaries and, if my information 
is correct, I think we are making a mistake 
in departing from our long established policy. 

6. According to the testimony of the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Construction and the 
Chief Constructor before the Senate Naval 
Committee it is their opinion, and the expert 
opinion the world over, that the lower edge 
of the armor belt should be five feet below the 
water in order to reasonably protect the under 
water body of the battleship. So far as I 
am aware nothing has occurred since they 
gave their testimony, no new developments, 
to cause the slightest change in expert opinion 
on this important subject. It has been re 
ported that during the recent cruise of the 
Atlantic fleet to the Pacific that the battleships 
in moderate weather frequently exposed to 
view the lower edge of the armor belt. But 
it has been well known since battleships were 
first constructed, that, in a sea that happens 
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to fit a battleship’s period of roll, she will 
expose to view the lower edge of her belt. 
Nevertheless it has been the uniform practice 
in all foreign navies, and has been the practice 
in our own Navy, to place the lower edge of 
the belt at five feet below the designed normal 
water line. A board principally composed of 
seagoing officers recommended, in 1896, and 
the Secretary of the Navy approved, the pre- 
cise location of the designed normal water 
ne of our battleships. The President of 
the Board on Construction and the Chief 
Constructor, in their testimony before the 
Senate Committee, expressly approved the re- 
port of this board. The recommendations of 
the Walker board required that the battle- 
ship’s normal draft should be her draft when 
fully equipped for service with not less than 
two thirds of her full allowance of coal, stores, 
and ammunition on board. The President of 
the Board on Construction expressed the opin- 
ion that the rule should call for full ammuni- 
tion instead of two thirds. In my opinion, 
which I believe is the opinion of the great 
mass of seagoing officers who have given the 
subject consideration, the above recommenda- 
tion of the Walker Board was the most im- 
portant recommendation made in its report. 
\s everyone, including the Secretary of the 
Navy, seems to agree that it was a good rec- 
ommendation, there appears to be every reason 
why it should be in operation. To the best 
of my knowledge, this recommendation, the 
most important portion of the report of a 
hoard of seagoing officers, approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy, is consistently and 
deliberately ignored, with the result that the 
vessels of the Atlantic fleet are over draft as 
measured by the rule of the Walker Board, 
essentially to the extent given in my testimony 
before the Senate Committee; that is to say 
the two of the Kentucky class 27”, the three 
of the Alabama class 20”, the three of the Ohio 
class 20”, the five of the Virginia class 24”, 
the two of the Louisiana and the three of the 
Kansas class 17”. The Chief Constructor in 
his letter to the Senate Committee dated April 
13th, attempts to throw discredit upon any 
data taken from the official log books relative 
to the draft of vessels and the amount of coal 
on board, but in the data submitted by me 
practically every source of error he mentions 
was avoided, and as each computation was the 
average of several observations, the final result 
obtained represents average service conditions 
with reference to the amount of stores, steam- 
ing water and ammunition carried. The Chief 
Constructor gives figures very much lower 
than mine, based apparently on his private 
data and necessarily largely resting upon es- 
timates made by naval constructors, as the 
over draft was determined immediately after 
each ship was accepted by the Government. 
I am entirely confident that if the over draft 
of these vessels should be determined as 
measured by the rule of the Walker Board by 
official boards, which could be easily done in 
a few hours, that the figures I have above in- 
dicated, and not the figures of the Chief Con- 


structor, would be found to be essentially cor- 
rect. 

The general considerations involved in the 
question of the location of the lower edge of 
the water line armor belt was very clearly 
stated by the Chief Constructor in his testi- 
mony before the House Naval Committee. 


He said: 


“The subject of weight is a very serious one for 
naval designers, and the immersion of the lower edge 
of the armor belt has been limited to 5 feet, not 
because that is ample in the judgment of the de- 
signer, under all conditions, but because it is all 
that can be permitted under the allowance of weight 
for armor protection, and, under ordinary conditions. 
it should give ample protection.” 


Therefore, if the figures shown by my in- 
vestigation of the subject are correct, as 
thoroughly believe them to be, I think every 
unprejudiced and disinterested person must 
concede that our battleships are very defici- 
ently and inadequately protected above the 
water line, that they are protected beneath the 
water out of all proportion to their protection 
above the water, that they have very little 
reserve buoyancy at fighting draft on account 
of their over draft and the little reserve 
buoyancy they have is very inadequately pro- 
tected. In my judgment the question of the 
over draft of our battleships under service 
conditions is a most important subject, and is 
a matter that should receive the immediate 
attention of the Department. 

An examination of a book entitled “War- 
Ships,’ recently written by E. L. Attwood, 
Corps of Naval Constructors, Royal Navy, and 
lecturer at the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, clearly shows that the English give 
much more attention to this important ques- 
tion of over draft than has been the case 
in our Navy. On page 179, after explaining 
precisely the weights that are carried at The 
normal load drawght, The deep load draught, 
and The light draught, he states that: 


“The draughts of water of each ship in the Navy, 
as completed, in three conditions of the ship, are 
given in the stability statements furnished to the 


ship’s book.” 

On page 233 a specimen Stability State 
ment is given which shows the precise draft 
of the vessel for the three conditions named, 
and her stability at each of the three specified 
loads. On page 303 he requests the reader 
to state the draft of his ship at “deep load,’ 
“normal load,’ and “light.’ No commanding 
officer of one of our ships could answer this 
question for he doesn’t know what weights 
his ship is supposed to carry at these loads, 
The Stability table furnished our ships makes 
no reference to normal, deep, or light draft, 
but merely gives the draft corresponding to 
tons of total displacement. Our commanding 
officers cannot determine the over draft of 
their vessels, because they are not informed 
what weights the ship is supposed to carry at 
the different loads. 


On page 180 Mr. Attwood states that: 
“The question of draft is looked into occasionally 


as required, and when necessary a new stability 
statement is issued.” 
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Also on page 180, he states: 


“The position of the deep load line is indicated 
inside the ship by label plates and a broken paint 
line for the information of the ship’s officers.’ 

On page 281, he states that: 


“The D.284 form filled up by the dockyard, and 
the D.211 form filled up by the ship’s officers, are 
also of extreme value in affording information as to 
weights to the designing staff of the Admiralty.” 


On page 151, Naval Constructor Attwood 
in explaining the reasons that prompted the 
British Admiralty in 1894, to abrogate the 
thick narrow belt of the Royal Sovereign class 
and adopt the broad belt of the Majestic class, 
says: 

“Another point is that ships increase their draught 
as time goes on (about an inch yearly), owing to 
alterations and additions, so that the value of the 
belt gets less and less during the course of years, 
unless steps are taken to reduce.the draught.” 

In my opinion the value of the belts of our 
battleships now in the Atlantic fleet had 
greatly depreciated the day they were placed 
in commission because they were greatly over- 
draft under “normal” conditions, equipped for 
service and, no doubt, their thick narrow belts 
are steadily and further decreasing in value 
cach year, due to further increases of their ex- 
cessive original overdraft, as pcinted out by 
Naval Constructor Attwood. Royal Navy 
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of two thirds of her bunker capacity, as re 
quired by the rules of the Walker Board, sh 
will have a strip of belt armor 20” wide mor 
than five feet beneath her line of flotation a 
“fighting draft’—in excess of “all that ca 
be permitted under the allowance of weigh 
for armor protection.” I have already show: 
in the first portion of this paper the utter in 
adequacy of the protection of her 5” batter 
and uptakes. 

7. In conclusion I strongly recommend t 
the Department the importance of immediate] 
and officially determining the overdraft oi 
our battleships in commission as determined 
by the approved recommendation of the Wal 
ker Board, that is, when fully equipped fo: 
service with not less than two thirds of thei 
coal, stores and ammunition on board. 

I further strongly recommend that the Sta 
bility Statements furnished to the commanding 
officers of our ships contain corresponding 
data furnished in the British naval stability 
statements, that is, that they show the precis« 
weights carried at normal draft, deep load 
draft and light draft, with the exact draft 
of the ship when carrying each of these loads 

Very respectfully, 


A. L. Key, 





of the North Dakota have allowed for only 


Commander U. S. Navy. 
The Secretary of the Navy, 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C.” 


If those who are responsible for the design 


1.000 tons of coal at “normal draft” instead 


The foregoing letter is more than interesting. It is a drastic criticism and 
arraignment of the Board on Construction and the Department itself. Its 
fate was the fate of all similar criticism, notably that long series written by 
Commander Sims during the last ten years, embodying suggestions dubbed by 
a certain element in the Service as “Simian theories.” Commander Key's 
letter was transmitted by the Secretary of the Navy. to the Board on Construc- 
tion where, it being deemed insubordinate, it was pigeon-holed without being 
acknowledged. Some one brought it to the attention of President Roosevelt. 
who deemed its contents of sufficient importance to merit thorough considera- 
tion, and upon his order it was referred to the Conference at the Naval War 
College at Newport, which he created for the particular purpose of report- 
ing upon said letter and its statements. The Conference was also directed 
to make recommendation of such changes as, in its opinion, could be made 
in the North Dakota and Delaware, at that time about forty per cent. com- 
pleted, and to suggest any feasible changes which were desirable in the plans 
of the Florida and Utah,—the two ships provided for at the last session of 
Congress, and the plans for which had already been completed along practically 
the same lines as those of the North Dakota and Delaware. Every well-in 
formed Naval officer knew that no matter what the result of the Conference, 
it could not materially affect the North Dakota and Delaware, nor the plans 
of the Florida and Utah. Any radical change in the plans of the latter ships 
would have delayed the completion of the ships several months. The reports 
of interviews and other public statements to the effect that the result of the 
Conference would have no effect on the plans for the Florida and Utah, there- 
fore, were no news to the Service; but they created an absolutely wrong tm- 
pression in the minds of the American people. 
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THE RESULT 


As a matter of fact, the criticisms contained in the foregoing letter of 
Commander Key were substantially upheld, and no more striking evidence of 
the inefficiency of our present system is needed than the resolution adopted by 
the Conference recommending that all plans of ships in the future should be 
submitted for the consideration, and be subject to the decision, of a similar 
Conference or Special Board of Naval Officers. 

Specifically the Conference, in most cases by unanimous vote, found the 
following serious defects in the North Dakota and Florida classes: (1) The 
magazine of No. 3 turret is surrounded by steam pipes by reason of its being 
placed between the engine room and the fire room; (2) the steering engine 
is insufficiently protected in its present location in the after part of the vessel 
and should be placed in the engine room; (3) the location of the two after 
turrets is defective in that they are placed too close together, and at the same 
height, and the disabling of either one might operate to prevent the other 
being fired in certain directions; (4) those parts of the armor of the bar- 
bettes on the 12” turrets which, although exposed to attack, are but 4” to 8” 
in thickness, should be re-inforced by a greater thickness of armor; (5) the 
5” armor of the casemates is not sufficient—it should be thicker; (6) the up- 
takes that carry the smoke from the boilers to the smoke pipes are protected 
only by the 5” casemate armor, and should be more adequately protected by 
providing extra splinter-proof armor around them; (7) the 12” guns are of 
less power than the guns of certain foreign ships which will take the water 
about the same time as the North Dakota; (8) the defect referred to by Rear- 
Admiral Evans in connection with all the 5”, 6” and 7” guns of the Atlantic 
Fleet, was found to exist in the case of the 5” torpedo defence guns, viz., that 
they are too low for effective use in ordinary trade wind weather; (9) the 
smoke pipes are so high as to interfere with the observation of the fire of the 
guns; (10) the ventilating pipes and cowls are so high that they act as shell 
bursters; (11) a single fire control mast is not sufficient for efficiency; there 
should be two masts. 

The much discussed location of the armor belt was settled by a practical 
reversion to the old Walker Board line referred to in Commander Key’s letter 
(established in 1896 by a Board of which the late Admiral Walker was Presi- 
dent and which, although approved by the Secretary of the Navy, has never 
been considered by our Naval constructors). The decision of the Conference 
was that the water-line armor belt should be placed 6 feet below the fighting 
water line (figuring all ammunition and two-thirds of fuel and stores on board) 
and 8” above the full load water line. Heretofore, this belt (usually about 8 
feet wide) has been generally placed 5 feet below and 3 feet above the so- 
called “normal water line” which, being established without any reference to 
the probable draft of the ship when going into battle, didn’t mean anything in 
particular. As a result, the armor belts of most of our battleships are placed 
too low and, in battle conditions, are totally submerged. 

Defects Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 8, and the defective location of the armor 
belt, cannot be remedied in the North Dakota and Florida classes. Defect No. 
5 cannot be remedied in the North Dakota class. Defects Nos. 5, 6, 9 and 10 
will be remedied in the North Dakota and Florida classes, notwithstanding that 
the remedying of defect No. 6 will probably sink the ship deeper in the water, 
and submerge even deeper the armor belt, which is now several inches too 
low below the fighting line established by the Conference, and lacks several 
inches of being high enough above the deepest full-load line. 

Many novel ideas touching future design and construction were submitted 
to'and considered by the Conference,—the report of which covers more than 
1,000 typewritten pages... With those we have nothing to do. It is wise and 
proper that such secrets should not be revealed, but it is of the most vital im- 
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portance to the country that the people should know that the judgment of the 
ablest and most experienced of our Naval officers, after mature consideration, 
has vindicated our charge that our present method of design of battleships 1s 
dangerously inefficient, and that it can only be remedied tn the manner sug- 
gested by the Conference itself, namely, that all plans of ships in the future 
should be submitted to the consideration, and be subject to the decision, of a 
similar Conference or Special Board of Naval Officers, or in the way we have 
suggested,—and which we think is the only logical way,—by a re-organization 
of the Navy Department which should provide for thorough coérdination and 
military efficiency. 


THE MOTHER 


‘They call him a hero; and tell 

How bravely and nobly he died; 
And bid me exult that he fell 

A soldier, his colors beside. 


\nd I.—I his mother, who see 
The wound and the head fever-tossed— 
Oh God! What are heroes to me? 
I want but the boy I have lost. 
Edwin L. Sabin. 
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THE PACIFIC RIFLE TEAM WHICH COMPETED AT THE ARMY SHOOT 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN RIFLE TEAM WHICH COMPETED AT THE ARMY SHOOT 
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THE PORTO RICAN RIFLE TEAM WHICH COMPETED AT THE ARMY SHOOT 
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NEW YORK STATE RIFLE TEAM 


THE CAMP PERRY SHOOT 


By Lieut. W. B. Short 


Ord. Officer, 1st Art. Bat., N. G. N. Y.; Member 
of the American Bisley Team, 1902, and winner of 


individual 
Westminster 


The Camp Perry meeting is always a pic- 
turesque one, particularly from the point of 
view of the “shooting crank” (would there 
were more of them!) In the National Rifle 
Team Match fifty teams compete, hailing from 
every quarter of the country, including Hawaii. 
Not the least of the pleasures is the renewal 
of old friendships, made in various fierce fights 
for position on ranges in different parts of 
the country,—friendships that would not be 
possible in any other way, for rifle shooting 
is so distinctly a National sport. 

The “shooting crank” (and I am one) was 
keenly interested in this year’s shoot, because 
the new short rifle and the new pointed bullet, 
which have revolutionized all previous theories 
on trajectory and velocity, were to be used 
for the first time in the competitive shoot. 


Reasons for Low Scores 


The winning scores this year were much 
lower than those of last year, for various rea- 


sons. The most important and effective rea- 
son was the change of the rapid fire conditions 
from five shots in 20 seconds at a silhouette 
figure the size of a man kneeling, to a target 
of a bull’s-eye of 8 inches in diameter. An- 
other cause was a very high wind prevailing 
at the time of the long range shoot and during 
the skirmish fire. The new rifle and the new 
powder contributed their quota, with especial 
emphasis on the powder, which being a hotter 
powder causes considerable nickel fouling. It 
is a curious sight to see a soldier armed with 
a number of bottles containing strong am- 
monia, gasoline, acetone, graphite and numer- 
ous other chemical mixtures of individual 
preference. 


high-score in the 7th Regiment, Queen’s 
Match, 1906. 


Conditions Favor the Regulars 


The United States Infantry won, with the 
Navy, Cavalry and Marine Corps next in 
order. Then the States of Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts came next, with the Naval 
Academy Team seventh. This order of teams 
emphasized most strongly the unequal condi- 
tions existing. Formerly the Service teams 
were selected from the various winners in de- 
partmental shoots, and assembled for a time 
to practice as a team, much the same as the 
State teams are selected from members of 
regiment teams. 

Now, the Service teams are appointed and 
detailed early in the spring to some range 
where they practice almost daily until within 
a month of the date of the match, when they 
move to the range selected for the compe- 
tition and continue practice until the day of 
the match. The State teams are almost uni- 
versally selected from the high men in regi- 
mental shoots, or by competition immediately 
after the regimental competition, and the 
practice consists of one afternoon per week, 
or possibly one day per week, for a month or 
so before the match; and it is a lucky team 
that can get time away from their business for 
even this much practice. 

Even with this handicap the State teams 
can hold the Service teams in slow fire, but 
are almost invariably beaten in skirmish and 
rapid fire, work which does not require so much 
judgment and skill as ease of manipulation 
acquired by constant and continued practice. 

To make a more equal contest, the Service 
teams might be limited to a reasonable time of 
assembly before the match, and the match 
should be held on a National Range, prefer- 
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ably Fort Riley, and no team should be al- 
lowed to shoot on it for a month before the 
match. 

The elimination clause was particularly hard 
on State teams, for the reason that a number 
of States have but one or two regiments, and 
it is with great difficulty that they can get 
together a team of 12 or 15 shots; and then, 
when after laboring scveral years they get 
fifth place, and are compelled to drop four 
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men, they are so crippled that their chances 
are nil. 

The U. S. Infantry have about 35,000 men 
to draw from, and the Navy about the same. 
The Marine Corps has about 7,000 available 
men and the Cavalry about 15,000. The State 
of Delaware has 500 men, and numerous other 
States are as badly off. The scores of six 
leading teams since the match was inaugurated 
are interesting: 
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Governor Hughes and the Guard 
The difference in the size of totals for 1903 


and 1904 was due to the addition of two 
skirmish and rapid fire strings, and the re- 
duction in 1906 to the elimination to one 


string at skirmish and rapid fire. The famous 
old New York Team finished twentieth this 
year, but their fall was perfectly excusable, 
for an inexperienced Governor allowed him- 
self to be influenced by a number of real es- 
tate sharks, and closed the Creedmoor Range 
without any provision for another one, with 
the result that the team had to journey 55 
miles to Sea Girt for its practice. As all the 
members of the team are business men it was 
an extreme hardship, and the practice was 
entirely inadequate. Heretofore, the individ- 
uals practiced for and shot on regimental 
teams, and only required a small amount of 
finishing for the National Match. This year, 
of course, all that was eliminated, and the 
total practice consisted of ten days from 11.30 
to 4 o'clock (deducting one hour for lun- 
cheon), spread over June, July and August. 
The absolute ignorance or apathy of the 
higher National Guard officials to the tremen- 
dous advantage to the country in having a 
number of citizens who can shoct is appalling! 
Governor Hughes confessed that he hardly 
knew there was a National Guard before he 
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became Governor, and thought that at 
they were a sort of target excursion outfit! 
An Army officer who came to the National 
Matches in 1903, and has followed them up 
ever since, said to me the other day, “a tre- 
mendous good has been done to the regular 
service by these matches, for by our associa- 
tion with the expert shots of the National 
Guard we have been taught to shoot as we had 
never dreamed it was possible to shoot, and 
the officers and men so taught have imparted 
this information to the other officers and men 
and added new impetus to rifle shooting all 
through the various branches of the Service.” 

This statement is apparent in the scores, 
as all the Service teams have advanced year 
by year until it has become a fight among 
themselves for the first four places. The per- 
sonnel of the Service teams has changed, so 
that now it consists of a team of officers with 
a few enlisted men. This is to the advantage 
of the service at large, for the officers are in 
a better position to impart information to the 
men. 

The particular lesson taught by this year's 
match is the need of greater encouragement of 
rife shooting throughout the country by the 
establishment of ranges, and by issuing guns 
and ammunition at the lowest possible cost 
to the shooter. 


CAMP PERRY SHOOT 


U.S. CAVALRY RIFLE TEAM, WINNERS OF THE BRONZE SOLDIER OF MARATHAN TROPHY 
3d PRIZE IN THE NATIONAL TEAM MATCH AT CAMP PERRY 


U. S. MARINE CORPS RIFLE TEAM, WINNERS OF THE 4th PRIZE ($100 CASH) IN THE 
NATIONAL TEAM MATCH AT CAMP PERRY 
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WISCONSIN STATE RIFLE TEAM, WHICH FINISHED Sth AT CAMP PERRY 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE RIFLE NEAM, WHICH FINISHED 6th AT CAMP PERRY 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE RIFLE TEAM, WHICH FINISHED 8th AT CAMP PERRY 
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Members of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward 
items for publication in this department, the purpose of which is to bring into 


close touch the organizations scattered all over the country, and to promote that 
which is best secured by active codperation. 


fa 


Items received before 


the roth of the month will be in time for the issue of the month succeeding. 
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Lt.-Col. J. VanB. Metts, of the North Caro- 
lina National Guard, has written “A Little In- 
formation for the General Public Regarding 
the National Guard of North Carolina,’ in 
which he states—“I fear that a number of 
business men of our State believe the National 
Guard to be a plaything, and a means of get- 
ting a vacation for the men connected there- 
with, that they may go into camp for ten days 
for a good time only.” He goes on to speak of 
the importance of the annual encampment with 
the regular troops, calling attention to the im- 
portant feature of sanitation, a knowledge of 
which is acquired at these encampments, and 
a lack of which caused such a loss of life in 
1898 when troops, inexperienced and untrained, 
were mobilized for service in the Spanish- 
American War. He says very properly—‘“a 
great deal depends upon a Company com- 
mander. On him falls the responsi- 
bility of providing for and caring for 
the health of the men in_ ranks, and 
if he fails to do his duty, either through 
lack of knowledge, or carelessness, his entire 
command suffers.” He calls upon citizens to 
become better informed as to the meaning and 
the work of the National Guard, and urges the 
business men of North Carolina to cooperate 
with Federal and State officials in the work of 
building up the efficiency of the National 
Guard by permitting their clerks who are 
members of the Guard to attend the encamp- 
ments, 


To the Editor of the Sun—Sir— 

Sergeant Per Ramee, Company F, First 
Minnesota Infantry, and Corporal J. Posey 
Ventress, Troop C, First Louisiana Cavalry, 
are here at the national shooting match. Can't 
they enter the military division of the Hall of 
Fame on their merits, even if they make poor 
scores at the national match? 


Mars, N. Y. Sun. 


The Virginia State Rifle team stood 44th 
in the Camp Perry shoot this year, seven files 
higher than last year, and only lacked 60 
points in a score of 2,429 to have placed it 
six files higher. The use of the rifle range of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, near Williamsburg, by 
permission of the Commanding General of 
the Marine Corps, and Col. L. T. W. Waller, 
U. S. M. C., and the personal assistance and 
advice of Capt. W. C. Harllee, U. S. M. C., 
and the efforts of Col. C. A. Dempsey, in per- 


sonal command of the competition at Wil- 
liamsburg; the efforts of Major S. W. Martin, 
Team Captain, and Major A. B. Percy, Coach, 
at Camp Perry, largely contributed to the 
results, 


In accordance with G. O. 18, medals have 
been presented by the Inspector-General of 
the Virginia N. G. to the three men of the 
Virginia State Rifle team who made the high- 
est scores for the team at Camp Perry, viz.: 
The Governor’s medal to Corporal C. L. Hart, 
Co. L, 7oth Reg., who scored 245 points; the 
Adjutant-General’s medal to Q. M. Sergt. C. 
T. Hawley, Co. C, 7oth Reg., 228 points; the 
Military Board’s medal to Capt. C. M. Wal- 
lace, Jr., Co. C, 7oth Reg., 227 points. A 
prize of $10, offered by Col. C. A. Dempsey, 
to the man making the best score in the 
skirmish run, was won by Corporal Hart. 


Eleven men from the 12th Regiment N. G. 
N. Y., made a trip from New York to Albany 
to test the Harriman pack, and the trip was 
successful. The hike to Albany demonstrated 
one fact, and that is that the pack worn by 
Capt. Harriman’s men is superior to any such 
equipment ever used by the army. At present 
the blanket roll is in use, and as compared 
with this new pack it is as obsolete as the old 
muzzle-loading Springfield is to the new maga- 
zine arm. Harriman’s men are loud in their 
praise of the new equipment, and it is believed 
that when army officers see it used and tested, 
they will urge its adoption, which means that 
not only the army but the militia as well will 
be equipped with it. 


While at New Haven as the guests of the 
Second Company, Governor’s Foot Guard, N. 
G. Conn., the crack Richmond Blues lost sixty 
of their elaborate uniforms in a fire, caused by 
the explosion of a gas tank under the car 
in the Union Station. Q. M. Boisseau was 
badly burned, as also was Private Arnold, of 
the Foot Guards. 


Major Bernard Ruppe is the most active 
man in the New Mexico National Guard. He 
enlisted in 1892 as a private, rose to the grade 
of corporal, and then dropped out. He came 
back again in 1903 as Captain of Co. “G,” Ist 
Regt. He accompanied the New Mexico State 
Rifle Team to Camp Perry. He is Secretary 
of the Board of Control of Albuquerque 
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was built as a result of his 
untiring efforts. Notwithstanding his duties 
as President of the New Mexico Board of 
Pharmacy, State Health Officer, and Vice- 
President of the National Board of Pharmacy 
Association, he finds time for a great deal of 
work in the interest of the National Guard 
of his State. He is particularly interested in 
Rifle Practice, and when Captain of Co. “G,” 
used to take his company out to the local range 
on Saturday evenings for a Sunday practice, 
and provided himself the coffee and sugar for 
his men. The National Guard of New Mexico 


armory, which 


only have practice on the State Rifle Range 
once every two years, for lack of funds. This 
was not their practice year, hence the indif- 
ferent showing of the team at Camp Perry. 
The Rifle Range at Las Vegas comprises 640 


with a natural abutment formed of 
mountains. It was donated to the territory in 
1905 for National Guard purposes. The Na:- 
tional Guard consists of five companies of 
Infantry, one troop of Cavalry, and one sec- 
tion (15 men) of the Signal Corps. 


guns, 


The fleet of the Alton Naval Militia, under 
command of Lieut. Cyrus Maxfield, consists 
at present of one rowboat. Alton’s fighting 
strength at sea is fifty able-bodied young men. 
Recently the militia petitioned Gov. Deneen 
of Illinois to give them a power boat. 


Col. Thomas Wilhelm, Assistant Inspector 
General N: G. California, recently made a 
very complete report of the Annual Inspection 
of the National Guard of California, in which 
he states that while few of the organizations 
are recruited to the numerical strength re- 
quired by G. O. 222 War Department, by a 
proper effort on the part of these organiza- 
tions there will be no difficulty in recruiting 
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the companies required. Officers responsible 
for public property, in many cases, have failed 
to enumerate the same on the War Depart- 
ment papers furnished at the time of the an 
nual inspection. In many cases the company 
returns, although made monthly, are not re 
corded, and reports of quartermaster supplies, 
etc., with few exceptions, did not have taken 
up on them many articles which the inspector 
knew to be on hand, and which were not on the 
lists, or else not properly classified. Califor- 
nia is one of the very few States in the 
Union not provided with armories or build- 
ings suited to military. purposes. Many of the 
so-called armories in California have been pri- 
vate residences or store houses, indifferently 
re-arranged for military purposes. On the 
subject of drills, Col. Wilhelm reports that 
battalion drills rarely take place; that exer- 
cises are for the most part confined to com- 
panies in the armories, and that the organiza- 
tions are not well-informed as to advance 
guard, outpost and patrol duty. Notwithstand- 
ing these defects, Col. Wilhelm reports an im- 
provement in the organization since the last 
inspection, particularly in the attention given 
to salutes and military bearing. A board of 
five officers, of which Col. Wilhelm is Pres- 
ident, has been appointed to revise the State 
military laws, and formulate and compile 
them for submission to the next legislature 
amending the existing laws, and making them 
fully consistent with the requirements of the 
Federal Government. Col. Wilhelm well says: 

“In time of profound peace it is difficult to 
awaken an intelligent consideration in the bus- 
iness world as to the value of National Guard 
service, and what it means in the absence of 
a large standing army, and local possibilities. 
The principal reliance of the American nation 
is now, and ever must be, upon the great mass 
of citizens who do not favor military conflict, 
but are willing, if need be, to give their lives 
for their country. This is as it should be 
in a nation created as ours has been, and 
having its being through and by a governmen- 
tal reflection of the wishes of the great ma- 
jority. Bearing all this in mind, coupled with 
the patriotism of our people, there can be no 
question as to the necessity of our depending 
upon the well-disposed and loyal citizens to 
augment in time of need the permanent military 
establishment. For these reasons those inter- 
ested in the Organized Militia have a right 
to expect the support and encouragement of 
the men responsible in the world of progress, 
who should not hesitate in their duty in this 
respect, since it is to their own interest to 
have the State Guard exist on an effective 
footing. When the patriotic character of their 
duty and obligations is made unmistakably 
evident and is properly and justly recognized. 
the military work of the State soldiery will 
be immeasurably simplified.” 
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The editor will be glad to receive 


from bluejackets on ship or shore, clear photographs, letters, brief verses and notes of interesting 


incidents. 


Our Platform 


The highest standard of manhood and efii- 
clency—Earlier Retirement—Full recognition 
of the bluejacket's reliability and opportunity 
for his development by the withdrawal of 
marines from ships—Discrimination against 
the service uniform prohibited by legislation 
in every State on the lines of the Rhode Is- 
land statute, brought about through our 
chorts, 


Every bluejacket shculd bear in mind that 
this department is reserved for comment, 
correspondence and news of particular inter- 
est to him. The rest of the magazine is 
equally his, particularly the Editorial De- 
partment, in which will be set forth the at- 
titude of ARMY AND NAVY LIFE on im- 
portant fundamental subjects affecting the 
naval service, as well as on every subject 
connected with the National Defense. The 
Editorial Department is all-service, and the 
bluejacket is one of the most important 
features of our national defense, 


Our American contemporary, The Blue- 
jacket, has now been amalgamated with a 
periodical entitled ArMy AND Navy LiFe. 
The new magazine, a copy of which has been 
sent us, is about as large as the Strand Maga- 
sine. It is splendidly gotten up, profusely 
illustrated, and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing there is no service paper anywhere that 
can touch it. (THE SHILLELAGH, printed on 
board H. M. S. Hibernia.) 


A story has been told of an incident which 
happened when Admiral Evans was in com- 


In all cases names must be given, tho’ not necessarily for publication. 


mand of the U. S. S. Indiana, in 1896. An 
old-timer in the crew was at the “mast,” 
charged with getting food out of a mess- 
chest outside of meal hours. ‘The mess-chest 
belonged to a mess which was in the hands of 
an inefficient caterer, and it was believed that 
the mess members were pretty hungry nearly 
all the time. This is the defense made by the 
old bluejacket “Captain, I didn’t take no 
food out of that chest. I looked in that chest, 
Captain, and, so help me, I met a cockroach 
coming out of that chest with tears in his 
eyes.” 


The following romantic story is told of 
Rear-Admiral Cogswell who died last month: 
The American warship on which Admiral 
Cogswell was an officer was wrecked in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The crew were thrown 
on an uninhabited island, and for several 
weeks remained there alone. Their food con- 
sisted chiefly of gulls’ eggs and fruit. De- 
spairing of ever again seeing home or friends, 
the shipwrecked officers and crew held a con- 
sultation, in which Admiral Cogswell acted 
as leader, the commander cf the wrecked 
vessel being ill. It was suggested by a Mil- 
waukee member of the crew that they build 
a boat. The suggestion met favor, and a 
crude sailing vessel was constructed from 
wreckage which the men were able to pick 
up. On the improvised craft the wrecked 
crew shipped under command of Cogswell 
They finally reached Honolulu and were res 
cued more dead than alive. The above incident 
was made the subject of one of the interest- 
ing tales of South Sea stories by the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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From The Fleet, the wide awake represen- 
tative of Great Britain’s naval men, we take 
pleasure in quoting the following tribute to 
the important part played by the editor of 
this department in wielding public opinion 
against the practice of discrimination against 
the uniform of the United States: 


“In our last issue we were able to give our readers 
the text of a bill that was to be brought before 
Congress to protect the uniformed bluejacket of the 
J. S$. Navy from insult from saloon keepers and 
other persons of that ilk, and we now have great 
pleasure in informing our readers that on May sth 
the Rhode Island General Assembly passed the bill 
and it has become a law. Thus the fight for proper 
respect for the uniform, started in September, 1906, 
by Chief Yeoman Buenzle, ends in the State of 
Rhode Island, to be taken up by other states from 
which requests for copies of the Rhode Island Act 
have been received. Had the case of Buenszle vs. 
Newport Amusement Association not been prosecuted 
from one court to another, it is probable that such 
legislation would not have been enacted, as the case 
necessarily proved to the American public the fact 
that the man in uniform had no legal protection and 
no redress—if insulted, dishonored and turned away 
from a respectable place he could do nothing but 
swallow the indignity, and forget it, if he could. 
All this has been put an end to by the public spirited 
action of Mr. Buenzle, and we trust the American 
bluejacket will duly show his appreciation.” 


Sergeant Wiedman, attached to the Marine 
Barracks in Brooklyn, is said to have found a 
check for $340,000 in one of the office build- 
ings of New York City. The check was re- 
turned by mail to the bankers whose name 
appeared on it. 


Charged with street. begging, Harry White 
was arraigned before Magistrate Gallagher in 
the 11th and Winter streets Police Station, 
Philadelphia, on Aug. 17th, wearing the uni- 


form of a United States’ bluejacket. He was 
sent to the House of Correction for two 
months. White said he was discharged from 
the navy in June. He had no home, he de- 
clared, and was in desperate straits. The 
magistrate severely rebuked him for dis- 
gracing the uniform. Thanks, Judge Galla- 
gher! The uniform is a badge of honorable 
service, and civilians should codperate in 
seeing that it receives the consideration and 
respect which is its due. 


The majority of the young men with the 
battleship fleet probably sized up the advan- 
tages of the trip around the world before they 
took the leap. It is a good schooling for men 
in any walk of life. Incidentally, the experi- 
ence is one of discipline from which no real 
man shirks. When the native thin skin of 
the recruit is a bit toughened, bowing to the 
iron hand of military discipline is but a small 
price to pay for the chance to make a world 
voyage and see strange lands and strange peo- 
ple. When these thousands of sailors drop 
back into civil life, they will not only be the 
better citizens for their experience, but more 
successful as individuals. Their wanderlust 
or travel fever will have run its course, and as 
fast as they buckle down to home work other 
youths of the same class and rugged fiber 
will replace them at the guns. 


Complaint has recently been made by some 
enlisted men on account of what seem to be 
unnecessary exactions of the U. S. Navy uni 
form regulations. These regulations state that 
dungharees may be worn by an engineer’s forc: 
while on duty in the engine and fire-rooms 
As these men must shift into the uniform of 
the day for meals, quarters, and before going 
on deck for a smoke or for any other purpose, 
they must shift their uniform at least five 
times during the day. The result is that many 
of the men remain below rather than make 
the added exertion to shift clothes, when they 
should be on deck in the sun and fresh air 
It is being urged that some expedient should 
be adopted to relieve these hard worked men 
of the tedium of frequently changing their 
clothes. 


There seems to be some neglect in the 
handling of navy mail in the Pacific. Some 
time ago the Army transport Buford took a 
draft of eastern men to the Philippines. The 
mail address given parents was “In care of 
Army transport Buford, care Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California.” After arrival at 
Manila the men of the draft were sent to 
various naval ships; and it is hardly credible 
that no record of their transfer was kept on 
the army ship. Yet mail addressed to men 
who went out on the Buford has been re- 
turned to the writers with the very unsatis- 
factory statement “Not on Board.” One 
mother, when she had her letters returned, 
was advised by the Navy Department that 
the boy was on the Rainbow, but in the 
meantime, according to letters from her son, 
she learned of his transfer to the Galveston 
and then to the Denver. It is nearly six 
months since the boy left Newport and the 
mother is naturally anxious to know when 
she may again have the pleasure of knowing 
that her communications to her boy are de- 
livered to him. 


A western newspaper published last month 
the following letter from one of the men in 
the fleet: “One of the young fellows on 
board this ship died during the cruise. So 
they put up his clothing at auction, where the 
highest bidder got them, and then he threw 
them back to the master-at-arms to be resold. 
In this way several thousand dollars were 
raised and sent to the widowed and helpless 
mother. She also received the cl.thing as 
a reminder of her only boy.” 


Lord Grennard, who is an officer in the 
British Army, visited the Naval Training Sta- 
tion of August 20th, and reviewed the naval 
battalion which was paraded about eight hun- 
dred strong. The Earl, who since his arrival 
here has devoted himself to social diversions, 
was evidently pleased with the drill of the 
sailors. He went to the station with Captain 
Philip M. Lydig, who is a veteran of the 
Spanish War, and both were guests of Com- 
mander William F. Fullam, U. S. N. 
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CAN ANY SHIP BEAT IT? 


You will please this crew much if you will 
lace the following in your columns: Can 
my ship beat the loading record of sixty-one 
hells per minute on a 6-pounder gun, as made 
y this ship? 

U. S. S. Tacoma. 


The Newport (Va.) Press of August 23rd 
tated in an editorial that the recruiting bu- 
eaus of the U. S. Army and Navy conduct 
the greatest bunco game of the day. ‘Green, 
unsuspecting country boys are enticed into 
he service by all kinds of gross misrepresen- 
tation. Almost every day you can read of 
some father trying to get a discharge for his 
son, who, dazzled by the beautiful posters of 
moving pictures and swallowing the yarns of 
the recruiting officer, has enlisted in the army 
1 the navy. One week of the life usually 
dispels the dream, and then the boy wants to 
go home again.” 

The above is written at a window by which 
hundreds of people are passing on their way 
to see the weekly review drill at the Newport 
(R. I.) training station. Every man and 
woman who witnesses these drills is im- 
pressed by the healthy and contented appear- 
ince of the young men who so recently were 
in their homes far from the sea, and who so 
soon will rank among the active men at sea 
who form the backbone of our navy. ‘The 
poor man wishes he could have his son enjoy- 
ing this healthy naval life instead of working 
in factory, or workshop, and the rich man 
would not mind at all seeing his son or 
nephew in the ranks of the uniformed blue- 
jackets at Newport. The impassioned ut- 
terances of an editor in Virginia can be 
prompted only by his knowledge of the ex- 
periences of a few men. He should come to 
this Newport and interview one hundred or 
more, and then give his impressions to the 
public. Not more than one per cent. of the 
men in the navy make complaints, provided 
they are of the kind who try to do their duty 
and who have not been punished for com- 
mitting acts which do not go unpunished in 
civil life. 


After trying among themselves for more 
than one year to purchase a piano the en- 
listed men of the U. S. S. California were 
more than pleased to receive one as a present 
from Mrs. Martin of San Francisco. 


The Navy Department has contracted for a 
supply of 100,000 pounds of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, at 36 cents a pound, from 
the American Tobacco Company. 


“Battling” Robinson, of the U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia, on August 6th, won the heavy weight 
championship of the navy by knocking out 
Arthur Holmes, of the Maryland, in a five- 
round bout. 


Mr. Rufus F. Zogbaum, an artist and naval 
writer who was passenger on one of the bat- 


tleships in the cruise to San Francisco, has 
written in the Outlook a splendid article on the 
value of a naval training for the average 
young American He considers it evident 
that in‘ many respects the same kind of work 
that is being done for Germany by the German 
Army is being done for this country by the 
American Navy. 

In the days of “heave and haul,” as Mr. 
Zogbaum says, naval recruits were drawn 
largely from the merchant marine; and 
whether they were of this or that nationality 
was of no consequence, so long as they knew 
how to do their work on vessels that carried 
sails and were driven from port to port by 
the winds. But in these days of the modern 
war vessel, and in our navy, the crews of the 
ships are American—“the very great majority 
of them, native born,” while all of them must 
be citizens of the United States. The result 
of this rule is that our naval crews of to-day 
represent, in character and physical and men- 
tal attributes, and in large measure, the mass 
of the people of this country. 


The following is an extract from a letter 
written by Hon. Rodney I. Thompson, Mayor 
of Rockland, Me., to Ass’t Secretary of the 
Navy Newberry, on Aug. 18th: 

“During our Old Home Week the U. S. S. 
Mississippi, Captain Fremont, lay in our harbor 
and on parade day one of her battalions was a 
very attractive and interesting feature of the 
parade. It was my privilege, together with 
that of nearly all of our citizens, to witness 
their magnificent work on the occasion referred 
to. Their fine marching was the subject of 
favorable comment on every hand, and their 
behavior when on shore duty reflected great 
credit upon the officers of the ship.” 


A Nautical Impossibility 


They were on the gun-deck, for’ard, playing 
cards out of hours. The master-at-arms, spy- 
ing them, sings out: ‘“Hfey! you! knock that 
off and throw that deck out the port!” Rookie 
innocently asks: “How can they?” 

Yeoman (1st Cl.) T. F. Briody. 


The Navy Department has received recom- 
mendations concerning the officers and men 
who serve on torpedo boats. Owing to the 
small size of the boats, their motion while 
making speed at sea, and the necessary hard 
work of the few men who man them, it is 
recommended that only men_ especially 
equipped for this work be selected. It being 
a distinct disadvantage if any of the small 
number of men break down during a voyage, 
care, it is, believed, should be exercised in 
having no raw recruits on the vessels, and men 
should not be obliged to serve too long under 
the strain. 


It was in January, 1903, when I arrived with 
a recruiting party on the U. S. R. S. Franklin. 
The officer-of-the-deck, a warrant gunner, 
was apparently not a very polite looking per- 
son to deal with and some of the newly ar- 
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who responded to their names 
instead of “‘Yes Sir,” heard a few 
unpleasant acclamaticns to last them for a 
while. Happily I was told in advance not 
to mind the gentleman, as he was in reality 
a very good natured man, always willing to 
help the rookies. Others, however, saw in 
their lively imagination hard days in front 
of them. An elderly gentleman arrived all of 
a sudden on the scene. 

“Young man,” said he, quietly, to the officer 
mustering the recruits, “J wish you would 


rived men 
with “Yes” 


FOR’ARD DECK OF U. 


treat these boys with a little more courtesy.’ 

These words came from the late Admiral 
Thomas, then Captain, commanding the U. S 
R. S. Franklin, and they meant a good deal 
to the newcomers. 

I was one of Capt. Thomas’ yeomen and 
had a good opportunity to ‘study him. To 
my knowledge a better and truer friend of the 
bluejacket never boarded an American man- 
of-war. I cannot illustrate my statement any 
better than by the following affair: 

A young apprentice got in bad company and 
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deserted. He was apprehended, tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to two years’ confine- 
ment in a naval prison. The apprentice before 
departing for his place of confinement asked 
permission to see Capt. Thomas, which re- 
quest was granted. He told the latter that 
his inexperience and not his character led 
him to commit a punishable offence, and that 
his only wish was to be given a chance for 
restoration. Capt. Thomas, a good judge of 
human nature, studied the boy closely and 
promised him his aid for the future. He 
wrote to the Navy Department asking as a 
personal favor that the boy be restored to duty. 

A few days later, Capt. Thomas received a 
letter from the young sailor, in which he 
outpoured his gratitude towards his former 
commander stating that he was a free man 
again with one desire in view,—to become a 
good man-of-war’sman; and_ that Capt. 
Thomas would never repent the intervention 
in his behalf. Capt. Thomas replied (if I 
remember rightly) as follows: 

“My dear Son: 

I received your communication and am glad 
to hear that the Navy Department has re- 
stored you to duty. I earnestly hope that you 
will be a good boy from now on. Let me 
know sometimes how you are getting along. 
Write also to your parents and read the Bible 
every night.” 

While other captains would punish a sailor 
with confinement, restriction of liberty, etc., 
he would let them off directing them to read 
the Bible and be ready for an examination 
in the near future. As already said, he was 
a good judge of human character and knew 
when to be strict or easy on recruits. 


John Clark, claiming to have been a member 
of the crew of the U. S. S. West Virginia, 
says that while in uniform he was shanghaied 
on board the British steamer Stratton at San 
Francisco and landed at New York on August 
21st. He says that on March 28th he had 48 
hours’ leave, met some friends, and later an 
officer of the Stratton coaxed him on board 
the steamer. Clark went aboard and before 
he knew it, he alleges, the steamer put to sea. 
The captain ordered him to work; he refused, 
and at Singapore was placed in jail. When 
released he reported his case to the U. S. 
Consul and was given transportation to this 
country. 


It is said that the merchants of Auckland, 
New Zealand, especially those who had curios 
to sell, reaped a golden harvest from the 
presence of our enlisted men in their port. 


Perhaps the fleet of battleships will be 
grected on its return to the east coast with a 
fleet of air-ships sent out to break the news 
that battleships are back numbers. 


When the American battleship fleet left 
Sydney for Melbourne on August 26th. it 
was reported that about eighty stragglers had 
failed to join their ships. Fifty of the men 
boarded the Yankton shortly after and re 
joined their ships at Melbourne 


“The Navy is a place for honorable boys 
only, and not a refuge for wrong-doers.” 

So replied Judge Fake, at the Desplaines 
Street court, Chicago, to the offer ot a man. 
charged with stealing, that he would enlist in 
the navy, if discharged. These words should 
be written large on the walls of every court 
room in America. The idea that the thing to do 
with a bad boy is to ship him in the navy is 
on a par with feeding your night watchman on 
rotten apples. 


Seventy-five boys of the Naval Brigade of 
Balarat, Australia, aged ten to seventeen years, 
unable to obtain proper train facilities, marched 
the entire one hundred miles to Melbourne 
in order to do their share toward welcoming 
the American battleships. 


The crew of the U. S. S. Louisiana rowed 
a crew of the British cruiser Challenger for 
the Battenberg cup, and wen in the face of 
a fierce wind and strong sea by three and 
one-half minutes. When an oar broke mid- 
way in the three-mile course, the stroke-oars 
man of the Louisiana passed his oar forward 
and shipped another. 


Many of the entertainments given by the 
Australians while the American fleet was there 
were designed particularly for the enlisted 
men. On the morning of August 22nd, 500 
bluejackets were guests of the government in 
special trains for New Castle and the Blue 
Mountains. There were also numerous foot- 
ball and baseball matches and aquatic sports. 
Men from the Nebraska defeated a_ baseball 
team of the Sydney University by a score of 
3 to 0, and the team representing the entire 
fleet defeated the New South Wales team by 
a score of 6 to 5. Sometimes more than 2,000 
men were on shore together and they impressed 
the people strongly by their quiet and orderly 
behavior. In commenting on the visit of the 
American fleet to Auckland, the London Times 
points out that the forebodings as to the vast- 
ness of the voyage expressed when the fleet 
began its voyage have proved groundless, and 
added: “America certainly can deem herself 
lucky to feel so secure at home as to venture 
on this experiment. It already has given 
vigor to the navy here.” 


A picture post card sent out broadcast by 
the Australian people bears the ‘following 
verse: 

Welcome, brave kinsnien, 
From o’er the broad ocean. 
Hearts warm with friendship 
Iixtend the glad hand. 
Speaking the tongue of your 
Own mother country, 
Brothers. not strangers. 


You'll find tn our land. 


The Battleship Fleet is due to arrive at 
Manila on October rst; at Yokohama, Japan. 
vu October 17th. The Second Squadron will 
arrive at Amoy, China, on October 29th, the 
First and Second Squadrons at Manila on 
October 31st and November 7th, respectively. 
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We have before us a newspaper clipping 
setting forth the arrest of Michael Sheehan, 
seventeen years old, of Flushing, N. Y., for 
breaking open a chewing-gum machine and 
stealing chewing-gum and money. Magistrate 
Connolly, before whom he was _ arraigned, 
paroled Sheehan in the custody of Probation 
Officer Ziegler, who gave Michael the choice 
of one of two alternatives, either to go to 
jail or join the Navy. The latter plan ap- 
pealed to Michael. He passed the physical 
and mental examinations all right, but was 
found to be six pounds below weight. 

The letter which accompanied the fore- 
going slip requested us to “please inform the 
blockhead of a Probation Officer that the 
Navy is no place for a thief.” We do this 
with pleasure. While we give the Probation 
Officer the credit of believing that he thought 
an enlistment period in the Navy would re- 
form the young man, we would impress upon 
him and every other man in a similar posi- 
tion that the Navy is neither a refuge nor a 
reformatory. 


Captain V. L. Cottman, commanding U. S. 
S. California, last month received $2,000 from 
the Silver Service Committee of the State of 
California, to be awarded in yearly allotments 
for excellence in target practice, steaming, and 
the care of engines. 


While under military discipline, man is but 
part of a vast machine, yet the quality of man, 
like the quality of steel, determines the ef- 
ficiency of the machine, and beyond the ma- 
chine, even under the military system, there is 
something of the human element; that ele- 
ment which thinks and throbs and vibrates, 
that makes man more than a machine or part 
of a machine. It is this quality of human in- 
telligence that has made the American blue- 
jacket the best fighting animal on earth. This 
is why Admiral Dewey attributes the wonder- 
ful success of the American Navy to the man 
behind the guns. 


Mr. A. E. Firmin, a bluejacket’s friend 
from Dallas, Tex., in a letter dated August 
8th, forwards some kodak prints taken on the 
U. S. S. Ohio while that ship was at San 
Francisco. Mr. Firmin’s son is on the Ohio, 
and Vance Donaldson, another Dallas boy, is 
also on that fine ship. Mr. Firmin writes: 
“In view of the plucky fight which has been 
made by you for the recognition of our boys’ 
uniform, we decided to send you some photo- 
graphs showing how some of the Ohio blue- 
jackets spend their time on shore. When we 
find that their greatest pleasure is in associa- 
tion with their own mothers and sisters, who 
have traveled thousands of miles to see them, 
then it is proof positive in our mind that our 
boys are uniformed gentlemen, and entitled 
to be treated as such. I am personally well 
acquainted with some Texas boys who en- 
listed when my boy did, and with many who 
enlisted later. Every one of them comes from 
an excellent family. They are the sons of 
respected men and women. Can their critics 
say more of themselves?” 


NAVY LIFE 


MATEYS? SURE! 


COLUMBIA'S YOUNG JACK TARS 


In “floating forts,” far over the seas, 

In love and for peace they sail; 

For a frolic with brothers far over the seas, 
That justice and honor may never fail, 

Go thousands of rollicky young Jack Tars. 


Their hearts elate, far over the seas, 

With love and with grace they sail; 

For a dance with the sisters (far over the 
seas ) 

Of the boys they meet, as onward they sail,— 

These thousands of rollicky young Jack Tars. 


But should duty (far over the seas, 

Though with love and in peace they sail) 
Call for a dance with the spectre Death, 
Their hands will be found in armored mail, 
These thousands of rollicky young Jack Tars. 


When country calls, far over the seas, 

They will honor the flag as they sail; 

In lands far off, and over the seas, 

In a fight their manhood never will fail, 
These thousands of rollicky young Jack Tars. 


Then here’s to our boys, far over the seas, 
Be it for frolic or fight, they sail! 
Here’s to the boys, far over the seas, 
Whose hands never falter, nor hearts ever 
quail,— 
Our thousands of rollicky young Jack Tars! 
—A. E. Firmin. 


A FEAT IN ADVERTISING 


“The American man-of-warsmen of Ad- 
miral Sperry’s round the world fleet will not 
be permitted to break the hearts of the Japa- 
nese geisha girls if the Y. M. C. A. of Japan, 
the native Christian Churches and the mis- 
sionaries are able to prevent it.”—Associated 
Press Dispatch. 

The Japanese are wide awake, and it will not 
be surprising to learn that the geisha girl man- 
agers of Tokio and Yokohama have induced 
the well-meaning Christian people of Japan to 
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help the geisha girl business. The tea-house 
people have heard so much about the peacea- 
ble and moral inclinations of the American 
bluejackets who are with Admiral Sperry 
that they are wondering where they are going 
to benefit if liberty parties will parade through 
Japanese streets with cameras and limit their 
extravagances to the buying of picture postal 
cards. So the tea-house and geisha girl men 
are advertising in the cheapest way, and ef- 
fectively, for they have succeeded in having 
the Y. M. C. A. give notice to the fleet that 
the geisha and sing-song fraternity is still in 
business and ready for the fleet. That there 
is forbidden fruit in Japan as well as in any 
other country is now well known to the fleet, 
especially by the 10,000 or more who had 
never heard of the geisha girl before. These 
men may now want to see for themselves in 
order to be sure their shipmates and the ad- 
vertisers in Japan have not been imposing on 
them. America has been credited with some 


good advertising stunts, but we are not in it 
with the wily and enterprising Jap. 


THE MARINES 


Then there is the question of the marines, 
who are also a heritage of the British ser- 
vice. The line, never abating its Annapolis 
solidarity, wishes them off the ships, where 
their only service is to supply orderlies and 
to man part of the torpedo defence guns. 
Admiral Evans even gave all the police patrol 
work in port to the bluejackets. Wherever 
they have been called on for soldier service 
the marines have distinguished themselves by 
gallantry and preparedness. They have much 
influence, and they have been able to increase 
their corps rapidly. But many marine officers 
now think that it would be wiser if the marines 
were made a special corps in barracks for use 
when infantry is needed for an advanced base 
or any sudden emergency over seas. 


London Times. 


THE UNIFORM AND THE MAN 


Your campaign for passage of State laws 
for protection of uniform against discrimi- 
nation interests me, and I wish you all suc- 
cess. I believe that the disease is one which 
may be cured by persistent character upbuild- 
ing until such time as the “bluejacket” is a 
synonym for what true men should be. The 
difficulties in your State illustrate how deep- 
seated and almost ineffaceable are the results 
of evil-doing. The prejudice against the sol- 
dier or the sailor of the ranks in years past 
was, I fear, well warranted, and many times 
openly recognized by the officers of both 
branches. What you want is publicity, not of 
your grievances, but of those acts which dem- 
onstrate the present high character of the 
men—acts of heroism and acts of men pro- 
moted by high moral character, and feeling 
should be spread broadcast in the public press, 
and this plan must win out, for true manli- 
ness is a key which will open all doors. 

It occurred to me to-night, while talking to 


a marine at the gangway, that the presence of 
an armed body of men on board ship, as repre- 
sented by the marines, is unfair to the sailor- 
man. The only duty that a marine has that 
specifies him is sentry watch, and the only 
time he ever exercises that honor is when in 
port or guarding the “brig.” All other duty 
imposed on him falls under the list of work 
performed by the ship’s company. Now, if 
this be true, and if everything else is equal, 
then the need of a separate body on board 
ship is unsupported. Duty is duty, and a 
sailor will attend to it just as much, no matter 
what his uniform may be. Work is work, 
and pleasure is accomplishing certain work 
which is agreeable. Withal, when something 
is to be done, it is the man, and not the 
clothes, which is called upon to perform it. 
Following this thought comes the definition 
of the word “sailor.” He is associated with 
navigation by water, and when speaking of 
those who handle a vessel and make their 
living at same, it is understood, no matter 
what the duties may be, aloft or on guard, he 
is a sailor. W. S. Meagher. 

An excellent letter! Patient character build- 
ing and publicity—as our correspondent well 
says, “not of grievances, but of those acts 
which demonstrate the present high character 
of the man’—is the way to win out in the 
fight for a proper undersianding and appre- 
ciation of the American bluejacket of to-day. 
And, while we are following along these lines, 
those in authority would do well to illustrate 
their own high estimate of the American blue- 
jacket by withdrawing marines from our 
battleships ——a policy which, more than any 
other which we can conceive of, would make 
for character upbuilding and efficiency on the 
part of the bluesacket. 


Bagley Naval Station, Cuba, is a typical as- 
sembly of homesick Yankees. Saturday, Au- 
gust 15th, the Station shook off some of its 
drowsiness in order to witness a ball game be- 
tween the Officers and Civil Service-Men of 
the Station and a team composed of Of- 
ficers of the U. S. S. Des Moines. The 
game, which was played on the Target 
Range here, was a good one, for all the “Com- 
bines’”’ played the death march over the “Des 
Moinites” to the tune of 15 to 5. By all 
means the star of the game was Warrant-Ma- 
chinist Littlefield who played leftfield for the 
“Des Moinites.” It was intensely inspiring to 
see his 200 and some lbs. chasing the elusive 
sphere in the left garden. In the first inning 
Boatswain Hossinger clouted the ball and sent 
it sailing over the sylph-like left-fielder’s head. 
But the star was equal to the occasion and he 
started in merry chase of the ball. He over- 
took it after some minutes and with visions of 
the sensational throw he was about to make 
to nail the man at the plate, he turned and 
found it was a foul!! 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’ ” 

The “Combines” started the scoring in the 
first, and scored in all but two innings, se- 
curing a lead in the sixth that left little hone 
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of being overtaken. The “Des Moinites’’ ral- 
lied in the ninth and managed to squeeze in 
three runs, but Klee cleverly pulled himself 
out of a clumsy hole. Klee had slightly the 
best of the argument, striking out 14 men and 
giving five bases on balls as against Baum’s 
10 strikeouts and three bases on balls. All 
were reminded of the old Puerto Rican League 
when “Grandpop” Hester lost the ball in the 
eighth, bringing in three runs. The special 
features of the game were White’s catch of 
Hunter’s drive in the third, and Klee’s stop 
of Dr. Taulfree’s grounder in the fifth. 


Naval Electric School Days 


Nothing to do, Berkie, darling, 

Nothing to do, you say; 

So let’s take a trip 

Back to the old ship 

"Way down in New York Bay. 

Sail to the old ’lectric schoolhouse, 

Anchor outside the school door; 

Look in and see, there’s you and there’s me 
And the rest of the kids once more. 


Chorus— 


School days, school days, 

Good old line and rule days, 

Theory, and wireless, and practical, 
Study the dope till your head is full, 

Keys then to work, and circuits to learn, 
Motors and lights at every turn. 

Monroe and Jake and JWatts in the work, 
When we were a couple of kids. 


Now we are out in the world, boys, 

Sailing and racing away: 

We've traveled together in all sorts of weather 

And seen many a happy day. 

Wait till we sail again homeward 

Our hearts will grow eager and grave, 

Straining our eyes, and searching the skies 

For the land where the Stars and Stripes 
wave. 


Chorus— 
Malcolm S. Brainard. 


Admiral Evans’ remark, made shortly be- 
fore his retirement, that the strength of our 
navy must be found in its men, and not in its 
armor, was evidently not the wail of a pessi- 
mist who feared that the service was going 
to the dogs. It was predicted about the time 
that the flect sailed from the Atlantic that 
numercus desertions would result from the 
long voyage, for the service was becoming 
unpopular, and that many men enlisted on the 
eve of the cruise simply to get transportation 
to new fields of adventure. Since the fleet 
left Hampton Roads last December the de- 
sertions have been only 693, or about 17 per 
cent, Two years ago the desertions were 19 
per cent. After a long frolic at San Francisco 
the absentecs reported were only 129 out of 
a roster of nearly 13,000! It is believed that 
not more than one-fourth of these absentees 
were bona fide deserters. 


OVERBOARD 


“Overboard” is engraved on a metal label 
fastened to many articles of paraphernalia 
seen about the decks of a modern war vessel. 
It means that the article so marked should be 
thrown overboard whenever action with an 
enemy’s ship becomes imminent. Alcohol 
chests, turpentine tanks, paints, spare spars, 
unnecessary hatches, and other articles easily 
destroyed or splintered by shell fire, are thus 
labeled. The president of Occidental Col- 
lege, California, is said to have given the 
word a new meaning in civil life when he 
used it to indicate those who are unfit, use- 
less, or inapt in the struggle of life. It is a 
strong word, and as such can be appropriately 
applied to men and things which, when a 
ship must go to battle, are not necessary or 
material to the end desired. 


RETIREMENTS 


July 12th. Willis Stanback, Ship’s Cook, 1st 
class, U. S. S. Franklin. Aug. Ist. Peter N. 
Borg, First Musician, U. S. S. Wabash. Aug. 
3rd. Charles Boy, Chief Gunner’s Mate, U. S. 
S. Wabash; Francis Dunn, Quartermaster, 
3rd class, U. S. S. Hancock. Aug. 1oth. Sam- 
uel Johnson, Water Tender, U. S. S. New 
Hampshire. Aug. 26th. James E. Harrison, 


Chief Machinist’s Mate, U. S. S. Franklin. 


Will Mr. J. J. Mohan, Boatswain's Mate, 
1st class, please communicate his address to 
the Newport office of this publication. Money 
received from him and order for subscription 
cannot be acknowledged or attended to unless 
his address is supplied. 


We acknowledge receipt of interesting let- 
ters from Mrs. Eliz. Hackman, Easton, Pa.; 
Mrs. Clara R. Walker, Stockport, O.; Mrs. 
P. J. Beasley, Enid, Ok.; ‘‘Mother,” Mrs. 
Florence E. Stone, Canton, O.; G. W. Dale, 
Franklin, Ind.; Mrs. W. T. Davidson, New- 
ark, O. 


The attention of our readers is invited 
to the omission from our platform here- 
after of the clause “An All-American Navy.” 
We now have an “All-American Navy.” 


William Leroy Bryant, of Indianapolis, a 
deserter from the navy, “gave himself away” 
the other day when he said “O, I didn’t get 
fired—I just quit.” The policeman who took 
him in received a reward, though it would be 
much better to allow such men as Bryant to 
hustle for themselves on shore. 


The Yeoman Class Baseball team has dis- 
banded after a very successful season. The 
team was hard to keep together on account of 
the men entering and graduating from the 
class. They played 26 games since June 2oth, 
of which five games were lost, this being an 
average of two to three games every week, 
sometimes four a week, which had the only 
two pitchers working hard throughout the 








season. The teams that met defeat from the 
class are as follows: U. S. S. Montgomery, 
defeated 3 times; U. S. S. Dolphin, defeated 
3 times; U. S. S. New Hampshire, defeated 
once; U. S. S. Chester, defeated once; U. S. 
S. Olympia, defeated once; Old Colony (this 
team was without a doubt the best team in 
the City League of Newport, which played on 
the basin lot. Out of the 8 games with them 
6 were won by the class. They always tried 
their best, and often had the team picked from 
the very best men of the City League, and 
still called the same Old Colony); The Ran- 
gers, from Newport, defeated once; Border 
City, from Fall River, defeated once ; Newport, 
the team which was in the New England League 
and playing independent ball, defeated once; 
Marines from Station, defeated once; Torpedo 
Station, defeated once; Picked Teams (of the 
best material) from Newport, defeated once. 
Teams that defeated the Class Team: Third 
Torpedo Flotilla, won once; U. S. S. New 
Hampshire, won once; U. S. S. Dolphin, won 
once; Old Colony, won twice. 

The Class began organizing a_ football 
team on Sept. Ist, and from the material 
which responded at the first call, things look 
very bright for a good, fast team. 


On August 14th another large draft of young 
graduates of the Newport training station 
marched through the streets of Newport on 
their way to San Francisco via Norfolk. The 
band preceded the 247 ordinary seamen and 
coal passers, and the boys sang such songs as 
Starlight, Good Night, Ladies, and other songs 
so recently drilled into them for the benefit 
of the Naval Y. M. C. A. 

A very short time, in fact but a few hours, 
had been given the men to prepare themselves 
for transfer. The orders were hurried ones. 
Commander Fullam addressed them on the 
drill-hall floor of Barracks B on the afternoon 
of their transfer, and, as usual, gave them 
advice which they will bear in mind for many 
days. Words kindly spoken to young man 
of-warsmen when they are being transferred 
for the first time have a good effect upon their 
after life, and Commander Fullam never fails 
to impress them with the desire of an officer 
to help his men, not only to perform their 
duty to their country, but to themselves. 


Japan will at least try to outdo in her wel- 
come of the American bluejackets the efforts 
of all other nationalities. The uniform of the 
enlisted men, it is reported from Tokio, will 
entitle them to free transportation on street 
cars and all public conveyances, admission to 
theaters, while officers will be provided with 
carriages and their hotel bills will be paid. 
There will be daily excursions to points of 
interest from Tokio for the men, free of 
charge. Lach man of the American fleet will 
receive a silver medal to commemorate the 
visit to Japan, while each officer will receive a 
gold medal. 
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CHIEF MASTER-AT-ARMS 
ROBERT CONKLIN, U.S. N, 


Wocdward, the 6-year-old son of Lieut 
Commander William W. Phelps, U. S. N., 
Executive Officer of the station, fell from the 
dock at the Training Station on August 31st 
Chief-Master-of-Arms Robert Conklin jumped 
into the water and the lad was soon landed 
on the wharf. Lieut.-Commander and Mrs. 
Phelps thanked Conklin for his splendid 
work, and officers, enlisted men, and appren- 
tices congratulated him on his bravery. 


The visit of the German cruiser Freya to 
Newport last month was a pleasant one to the 
Americans as well as to the Germans. Num- 
erous entertainments and_ receptions were 
given the officers by the Americans, officers 
and civilians, and the German officers were 
the special guests at one of the Thursday 
afternoon drill exhibitions by the appren- 
tice seamen. The American chief petty 
officers of Newport—training station, and 
torpedo station—on September 2nd _ had 
as their guests the higher petty officers of 
the German ship in a public hall of Newport, 
and while there was a lack of understanding 
in speech between hosts and guests no one 
had any trouble in understanding the high de- 
gree of good feeling which existed—and both 
countries have nothing to learn from each 
other in the art of dancing. The few Ameri- 
cans who could speak German helped to brook 
the difficult places, and Chief Yeoman Segure 
made the address of welcome in both lan- 
guages. On the following Saturday afternoon 
the courtesy of the event was returned when 
the American petty officers and their friends 
attended a reception given on board the Ger- 
man ship. No officers could have handled 
their guests better than did the German petty 
officers. The quarterdeck was dressed for 
the occasion, and the whole ship was given 
over to the event. The band played for three 
solid hours, there were great trays laden with 
mountains of cheeses, sandwiches, and the 
dainty little cakes from the fatherland; there 
was much of the black German beer in large 
liottles, confectionery, ices, etc. During the 
ship’s stay in Newport many of her men spent 
agreeable hours in the homes of the United 
States naval men. The Freya left Newport 
- September 7th for Charleston, South Car- 
olina. 


People of other countries do not look upon 
the wearing of the uniform of the United States 
Navy as a disgrace or a mark of social inferi- 
ority. South Americans were glad to have 
the opportunity to honor the men who wore 
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the uniform and they went to great expense 
to do so. New Zealanders and Australians like- 
wise paid highest respect to the same men. 
But here at home, says the Pittsburg Leader, 
we have social snobs and tadpoles who imagine 
that it is degrading to wear the clothes which 
are a badge of honor for the man who is 
serving his country. A dance hall or any 
other place where there is an objection to the 
uniform of the navy or the army is really a 
place no self-respecting American should visit. 


ANOTHER OPEN HOUSE 


I wish to return thanks to Mrs. H. M. Rice, 
of Worcester, Mass., for her kindly interest 
in our bluejacket boys. I am the mother of 
one of them, and, like her, my home is al- 
ways open to any of them who may be near 
this town, and will gladly welcome them. My 
son, John W. Smalley, is at Norfolk, and my 
heart goes out to all his shipmates. My si- 
lent prayer is ever that each one of them may 
learn something useful each day and that they 
may come home to us mothers “untouched by 
sorrow and unsoiled by sin.” I would ask, 
through your valuable and wide-spread maga- 
zine, all mothers and friends of the “Boys in 
Blue,” both of the army and the navy, to unite 
with me in silent prayer for International 
Peace and Universal Brotherhood. The time 
has come when war should be no more. With 
love for all and malice towards none, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Sarah E. Smalley, 
Summitville, Ind. 


The Voluntecr for August is one of the 
neatest, cleanest and interesting publications 
ever sent out from a ship. It is printed on 
board the U. S. S. Tennessee. Here are spec- 
imens from its Gossip Page: 

Absent-mindedly a bluejacket yawned. “Par- 
don me,” he said, “I did not mean it.” “I 
see,” responded the would-be mail clerk, 
“opened by mistake.” 


Recruit—Sir, I have a splinter in my hand. 
_ Doctor—What have you been doing,—strok- 
ing your head? 


Tallapoosa—I tell you, mate, the men of to- 
day are not what they used to be! 

Modern Sailor—No, they were children 
once. 


He was an untried sportsman, but was in 
for the race-boat’s crew: “J want two pairs 
of rowing pants,’ said he, “those with the 
sliding seats.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Mrs. M. J. M., Louisville—Anxiety is some- 
what premature, as it takes some time to get 
a letter from any one who a short time ago 
was en route to Honolulu. If anything hap- 
pened to your son you would be notified with- 
out delay by the naval authorities. 

M. G. M., St. Louis—Regret that we cannot 
tell you anything definite regarding your broth- 
er. No advices have been received of any ac- 
cident or death on board the Georgia. We 
shall try to get correspondence from the ship 
you mention. We like to print all the ship 
news and always give space to it when we get 
good readable matter. 

Jos. D., New Bedford—The training station 
at Newport is open to visitors any day, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, and you can there 
receive any information you may want re- 
garding the naval service. Thursday after- 
noon of each week there is given a drill ex- 
hibition by the men on the parade ground. 

L. A. J., U. S. S. Chester—Lutz was trans- 
ferred to the U. S. S. Rainbow two months 
ago. It is very likely that he is on some ship 
of the Asiatic station at this time, but your 
mail addressed to the Rainbow will reach 
him. 

Miss Abbie J. G., Lancaster, Mass.—Please 
see answer to Mrs. M. J. M. in this column. 
which applies also to your query. The com- 
manding officer of the U. S. S. Kansas may 
be able to give you more particulars. 

Mrs. N. L., Elizabeth, N. J.—Please read 
answer to M. J. M. in this column. No doubt 
your brother has received word from you be- 
fore this and you will soon receive his answers. 

Mr. M. C.—Have your son make official 
application for his transfer to electrical branch, 
through the regular channels. 

Rev. Byers, Baldwin, Penn.—Your request 
for naval book has been referred to publishers 
who will communicate with you. 

A Subscriber—There is no doubt that under 
the circumstances mentioned,—good conduct 
during your present enlistment and extenuating 
reasons for making the false statements when 
you enlisted —there will be no difficulty in 
straightening out the kink in your record and 
placing you on an easier footing in the navy. 
Make full statement of the case to the Navy 
Department, with affidavits of your parents 
or others as to your proper name and age. 

W. D. O’Farrell, Athens, Ga.: W. D. Gar- 
rison was transferred to U. S. S. Buffalo 
June 12, 1908, as O. Seaman. His present 
address is “Pacific Fleet, care Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Cal.” 
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SHIPMATES AT SEA f° 


We want to make this department one 
of the most interesting features of this 
magazine, with stories of the places our 
warships visit and good photographs of 
such places with American bluejackets in 
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the picture. 


“RAD OTA ICON 


From a bluejacket on the VIRGINIA, written 
home and forwarded to us 


“The social life of the sailor aboard one of 
our battleships is as intricate and varied as you 
will find life anywhere. One might think 
that amusements were few and far between, 
especially when at sea on a cruise, but such 
is not the case. Clubs and societies we have 
none, except as certain of the men will be 
seen together most of the time. A battleship 
is like a big city with its wards, neighbor- 
hoods, and cliques, yet it is really an aggre- 
gation of clubs in the form of messes, whose 
members are graded by the rank of the men 
and their places of duty on board. Thus you 
will find ordinary seamen eating together, 
third class petty officers together, and the 
chief petty officers have a mess of their own. 

Vaudeville shows and minstrels are always 
being run off in the fleet, and the crews of 
other ships are invited; “smokers,” boxing 
matches, etc., the same way. Many of the 
men are musicians and frequently the even- 
ings are spent around the piano or perhaps 
a dozen or so of the boys are out on deck 
with mandolins, guitars and banjos. On 
another part of the deck a group is telling 
stories, each in his turn, and the story must 
be new and funny, otherwise it is received 
with groans. In another corner are some 
more men playing cards, whist, pinochle, pitch 
or some other equally harmless game. Poker 
and other gambling games are strictly tabooed 
in the navy. The band or orchestra is always 
a drawing card for music lovers, and as it 
plays morning, noon and night, there is plenty 
of chance to listen to it. Two or three times 
a week we have our stag dances on the fore- 
castle. 

The book lover has a finely equipped ship’s 
library to pick from, with all the latest publi- 
cations, fiction, travel, history and _ science. 
Then there is the base ball team of the ship, 
and two or three more teams from the divi- 
sions and messes, the foot ball teams, basket 
ball teams and the boats’ crews. The ship’s 
outfit includes everything, from fencing foils 
to boxing gloves. 

Take, for instance, one of theie balmy even- 
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each month for the best photograph. 
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ings when we were at sea in the tropics, and 
you will find all hands who are not on watch 
out on deck in groups, some perfectly con- 
tented to smoke and listen to the band. Others 
nearby were having a discussion on some 
question, another group was engaged in play- 
ing cards, and on another deck a gramophone 
was being enjoyed, while others were singing 
to the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments. If an outsider could see them at such 
times he would consider them a most happy, 
care-free bunch, and so they are. They have 
a good home, good meals, the best attend- 
ance if they get sick and a full pay once a 
month, sick or well.” 


On board the TACOMA, at sea between 
Guantanamo and Honduras, Aug. 9th. 


It is some time since you had any repre- 
sentation in your good paper from this “home” 
called the Tacoma. This ship has been doing 
her share of traveling lately. She has a happy 
crew, and the best officers in the navy, includ- 
ing Captain John Hood, who gives more priv- 
ileges than any other commanding officer, and 
always knows what will be best for his men. 

We left New York with a detachment of 
marines for Colon, .Panama. You should 
have seen those marines at sea—the sickest 
lot of men I ever saw. We had a swell trip 
of eight and one half days. We had with us 
at Colon the New Hampshire and the Idaho; 
they left immediately after disembarking the 
marines; the Prairie also was there. 

Before we left Colon our Commanding offi- 
cer gave permission for us to accept the invi- 
tation of the Panama Railroad to take a ride 
across the canal site to the Pacific. 

We wish your magazine success in your 
fight for respect for the uniform, and in every 
way. 

G. S. for the Crew. 


On board the BUFFALO, at Mare Island, 


Cal., Aug. roth 


“This ship is being prepared for her trip 
to the Philippines, via Honolulu and Guam. 
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But before leaving the coast we shall visit 
Seattle for 300 tons of flour. We shall leave 
here about September 15. We shall be at 
Manila when the fleet arrives there from its 
trip. We may be ordered home with the fleet. 

One of our crew, H. K. Avery, a seaman, 
met with a bad accident the other day when 
he had his hand smashed by a barrel of alco- 
hol which was being transferred to the ship. 
A base ball team is being organized and it is 
going to settle down to good hard practice 
in order to make a good showing against other 
teams when we get in touch with the fleet, to 
show them that there is good sporting material 
drifting about the decks of the so-called 
“banana-boats.” The subject of the- day, on 
deck and everywhere else, is baseball, and 
when we get tired of that, we talk football, 
which we know how to play, and in it we will 
not take a back seat when called upon to show 
our hand. Yesterday our base ball team 
played against the submarine men; score 12 
to 9 in favor of our ship. George Larner, Chief 
Boatswain's Mate, at one time an instructor 
at Newport, late of the Mare Island Hospital, 
is now on board the Maryland, and is much 
pleased with his present duties. He made the 
trip around on the Panther. 

K. 


The following was written by J. 
S. Corbin, a sailor of the U. S. S. 
SCORPION, to Frank Jackson, 
in charge of the Navy Recruiting 
Office at Johnstown, Pa., on 
August 2d last. After detailing 
his movements since leaving the 
ship LANCASTER, and his as- 
signment to the SCORPION, he 
writes 


“The Scorpion formerly belonged to J. P. 
Morgan, and its name was Sovereign. Mr. 
Morgan sold it to the United States when the 
Spanish-American War broke out. We have 
excellent officers on board. In fact, all I 
have met are of a be‘ter disposition and easier 
to approach than I anticipated. Every pro- 
vision possible is made to produce content- 
ment, good clothing, good food, and attention 
is paid to keeping the men in good physical 
condition. There are no twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours of work here without rest, and 
when you are sick or off on a furlough you 
get paid just as though you were in service. 
I could write a whole lot on the Navy and its 
good work. I wish all ambitious young men 
could join the Navy. I am in love with it. 
I feel absolutely contented and am enjoying 
life as never before.” 


From the MARYLAND, at Mare Is'and, Cal., 
August 16th 


For the past two weeks men from the yard 
have been working on this ship night and day 
on the new fire-control system, and have it 
nearly completed. It does away with the 
heavy voice tubes and furnishes a more con- 
venient method of communicati¢n with the 
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different gun positions—a factor which is most 
important for good shooting, and in which we 
hold first place,—pardon the boast. 

The other day the first division men of the 
ship invested in some live stock of the grizzly 
variety. A bundle of brown fur, prominent 
teeth and strong arms; a temper which was 
not improved by the vigorous pokes of the 
“Just to see if it was alive” kind, fully repaid 
by an occasional cuff from the animal. Torn 
clothes, teeth impressions, half eaten shoes 
and overturned buckets all evidence the ar 
rival of a real “Teddy Bear.” 

Saturday, August 8th, a draft from Norfolk 
and Newport arrived which filled the com 
plement of the ship. The new men were 
hailed as a Godsend, for we had been ex- 
tremely shorthanded. All hands, especiaily 
those of us who are new, are looking forward 
to the advent of Neptune on board, when all 
will become full fledged “‘flat-fleet.” 

On July 22d, Commander J. M. Ellicott, 
was relieved from command by Captain 
Moses L. Wood. Captain Chauncey Thomas 
was detached from duty as commander on 
June 26th, and ordered to duty on the Light 
House Board. On Monday morning we leave 
the yard for California City for coa! and final 
preparations for our long trip, which will be 
fully described in these columns. Our recep- 
tion at Honolulu, judging from ihe many fare 
wells upon the occasion of our late departure 
from there, will be a warm one. 


E. W. Scott. 


On board the WASHINGTON, at Bremerton, 
Wash., Aug. 18th 


“You have so frequently taken up our griev- 
ances with good results that I wish you would 
give the following facts a little publicity. Why 
is it that the soldier of the army who chooses 
to enlist in the navy has so many advantages 
over the purely naval man? The army man 
leaves his branch, is welcomed at the recruit- 
ing office, and is made a second class master- 
at-arms. In two years he has served his pro- 
bationary period and is a chief, if a good man. 
If he had already served ten years in the 
army, foreign service, which counts double 
time for him, he has but a few more years to 
do in the navy before he retires. On the other 
hand, the navy man who began his military 
career at the same time the soldier man did, 
has about ten years longer to serve. ‘The 
navy man is compelled to do twenty-five years 
straight at sea before he may ask for shore 
duty as a right. The army man does shore 
duty from the beginning. What I say here 
about the army man also applies to the men 
of the marine corps. It is not a square deal 


for the navy man. 
“A Bluejacket.” 


From the MAYFLOWER, at Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras, Sept. 1 


On August Ist, we left the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, for a West Indian cruise. Owing to the 
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stormy weather we anchored off Sandy Hook 
for the night. The next day, the weather hav- 
ing moderated we got under way at 5 A. M. 
On the 6th arrived at Guantanamo, found there 
the U. S. Ships Tacoma and Newark. On 
the 7th we coaled ship all day and left on the 
8th, arriving at Santiago the same day. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Robert Bacon and 
valet came aboard the following day and we 
immediately left Santiago, arriving at San 
Juan, P. R., on the 11th. Fired a salute of 
11 guns for Commodore Rohrer. Mr. Bacon 
immediately went ashore. The next day we 
went alongside the Naval Station wharf and 
commenced to coal. Mr. Bacon and his valet 
sailed for home on the steamer San Juan, our 
band playing Auld Lang Syne and _ several 
other pieces for a send off. On the 13th, Gov- 
ernor Reginald Post visited the ship officially ; 
we fired a salute of seventeen guns at his 
departure. On the 14th, our base ball team 
went ashore and defeated the All Star Puerto 
Rico League team, score 11 to 10. The home 
team have never been defeated and _ they 
worked hard to wrest the victory from the 
Mayflower’s team but they failed. <A_ big 
rooting party from this ship made things lively 
and added greatly toward our score. The 
next day another game was played against the 
same team although our team needed rest and 
felt disinclined to play. The band and a big 
rooting party accompanied them. We lost 
and the score was 6 to 2. Plenty of liberty was 
granted to everyone during our stay at San 
Juan. On Monday the 17th, a third game of 
ball was played to decide the championship; 
both teams were determined to win the de- 
ciding game. All of our officers and a big 
rooting party attended. Little Johnny Jones 
pitched in splendid style and the rest of the 
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team gave him good support, so we easily 
won, score 9 to 6. All of our team deserve 
great credit for winning two out of three 
games from such a strong team as the All 
Star Puerto Rico League Team, which is com- 
posed of the best players of the best teams 
on the Island. The following is our line up: 
Gordon, C.; Rose, P.; Jones, P.; Carlow, P.; 


Hines, rb. ; Farwell, 2b.; Flynn, C. J. W., S.S.; 
Vandermast, L.F.; 
Simpson, 


Waller, 3b.; Hoy, C.F.; 
McMeckin, F.F.; Barfick, 
Scorer; Wise, Umpire. 

On the 19th, we left San Juan. The weather 
was splendid. Arrived at Guantanamo Bay 
at 4 A. M. the 21st. Mail came alongside at 
5 A. M., the first since leaving New York. 
Everybody was pleased beyond telling. After 
breakfast we commenced to coal; the day was 
very hot, but the men worked with a _ will. 
On the next day we left Guantanamo and ar- 
rived at Puerto Cortez on the 25th. We fired 
a salute of 21 guns to the port which answered 
with 23 guns from a wooden fort. The 
Marietta is coaling ship from the Collier Le- 
banon. ‘The next day the Lebanon came along- 
side of us and we took aboard 120 tons of coal. 
In the evening the Marietta broke out her 
homeward bound pennant and _ sailed for 
home. During the night the Mexican cruiser 
Bravo entered the harbor. We came to Hon- 
duras as the relief of the Marietta. How long 
our stay will be no one knows. In the mean- 
time, we are enjoying ourselves, eating fruit, 
fishing and waiting for mail. The following 
men have been advanced in rating: Sullivan, 
L., to B. M. 1st C.; DeGiorgio, G., to Ist 
Mus.: Mason, A., to S. C. 2nd C.; Todd, R. 
R., to Mus. 1st C.; Seneci, A., to Mus. L. C. 

J. Be 


Sub.; 


SOME OF THE BOYS IN THE NAVAL HOSPITAL AT 
BREMERTON, WASHINGTON 
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EDITED BY SERGEANT-MAJOR M. J. MOORE, C. A. C. 


The enlisted man is the backbone of our National Defense. This Department is estab- 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit de corps. The Editor will 
be glad to receive from men of the Army, wherever stationed, clear solio photographs, com- 
munications on service topics and incidents similar to those printed in this issue, and humor- 
ous prose and verse. In all cases names must be given. 


TEMPERANCE (?) vs. HEALTH 


An interview given out by a prominent gen- 
eral officer of the Army appeared recently in 
a New York daily, in which it was stated 
that since the abolition of the canteen feature 
of the post exchange a marked increase had 
taken place in the amount of sickness among 
the enlisted men. If this is the fact, and the 
high personal and official standing of the of- 
ficer who made the statement forces the con- 
clusion that it must be, then it is time in- 
deed to reflect seriously on the evil conditions 
that have resulted from the attempt to force 
total abstinence on our soldiers. All who 
know or care anything about.the army are 
aware that the results of the abolition of the 
canteen have been detrimental to discipline, 
hence to efficiency; the factor of discontent 
has been very evident since the soldiers have 
learned that the law forbids them to drink 
their beer amid decent surroundings at the 
post, under conditions comfortable, pleasant 
and clean. But if the restoration of the can- 
teen will raise the physical standard, in addi- 
tion to promoting efficiency, contentment and 
temperance, then no earthly reason exists for 
delaying that restoration one single moment 
after Congress reconvenes. 


SERVICE ATHLETICS 


A few years ago, on Thanksgiving Day, a 
game of football was played on the Polo 
Grounds in New York by teams representing 
the enlisted men of the Army and Navy, which 
resulted in a victory for the Army by a score 
of 6—o. The soldier team was selected from 
the posts in New York Harbor, and the pick 
of the Atlantic Fleet came to do battle for the 


bluejackets. Those who had the good fortune 
to be present witnessed a splendid athletic 
struggle and one that we all hoped to see 
repeated annually. It was the intention at 
the time to have a similar game every Thanks- 
giving Day, but for some reason the matter 
has been dropped. This is very much to be 
regretted, as such friendly contests cannot but 
result in a better understanding and closer re- 
lations between the services, at the same time 
giving our civilian friends an opportunity to 
see what the fighting men look like in action. 
Can we not arrange for a game on next 
Thanksgiving Day? And let us not confine 
ourselves to football solely, but get together 
in athletics generally—baseball, field and track 
sports. The Army and the Navy should be 
represented on the Olympic team, as is the 
case in England, and there is plenty of first- 
class material in both branches waiting to be 
developed. 


DECISION AS TO PAY 


A decision of much interest and benefit to 
many men now in the service was recently 
rendered by the Paymaster-General. It re- 
lates to men who served an enlistment or 
enlistments of five years under the law in force 
prior to August Ist, 1894, who have since 
served continuously, and entitles such soldiers 
to increase of pay for continuous service im- 
mediately upon re-enlistment within three 
months of date of discharge, regardless of 
year of continuous service. A case in point is 
that of a sergeant of the non-commissioned 
staff who, on-May 11th, 1908, was serving in 
fourteenth year of continuous service (fifth en- 
listment period); he was discharged by ex- 














piration of enlistment, with complete service 
of fourteen years, on June 25th, 1908, and on 
re-enlistment June 26th became entitled to pay 
for the sixth enlistment period. 


SOLDIER OR SLAVE 


Dear Editor— 


I wish to have this little item published in 
ARMY AND Navy LiFE, in regard to our Cap- 
tain now in command of the 15th Co., C. A. C., 
Wm. F. Stewart, Jr., as to the way he treats 
the men under him. He has them working all 
day from Fatigue Call until recall, and every 
inorning he takes them down to a swamp for 
Infantry Drill, where the mosquitoes are so 
thick that a dog could not stand them, and if 
a man raises his hand he has him tried, or cut 
grass all day in the swamp where the mosqui- 
toes can eat him good and plenty. I think 
something ought to be done pretty soon, ifthey 
want any Company here at all, for seven men 
went last pay-day, and I heard that at least 
fifteen are going this pay-day, and no one can 
blame them in the least. 

No wonder it is so hard for the U. S. Army 
at times, and most all the time, to get men, 
if they are treated in that manner. I enlisted 
as a man and thought I would be treated as 
a man, but find it different. I like soldiering 
very much, but I cannot stay under Captain 
Stewart at all, and am not going to very long, 
for there will not be anyone here except the 
Captain and 1st Sergeant, and Sergeant Pool 
his Lieutenant. 

Soldiers & Co., 15th C. A. C., 
Fort Barrancas, Fla. 


(Our invariable rule is to pay no heed to 
anonymous communications, but we have made 
inquiries of individuals who have been sta- 
tioned at Fort Barrancas; hence, the deviation 
from our rule in the case of the foregoing 
communication, If the facts, as stated above, 
can be substantiated, there should be some 
remedy. It is distinctly not “for the good of 
the Service’ that soldiers should be treated 
in the manner complained of, and the War 
Department should have ample power to act 
promptly and effectively in cases like that 
covered by the foregoing letter.—Ev1tor.) 


SEPARATE RATIONS 


For many years there has been dissatisfac- 
tion with and objection to the issue of rations 
in kind to sergeants of the non-commissioned 
staff and others entitled to separate quarters, 
and that there are good and _ reasonable 
grounds for the feeling with respect to this 
very important item of allowances there is 
no question. 

The army ration as now composed is ample 
and sufficiently varied for the subsistence of 
bodies of troops, but in the case of a single 
soldier rationed separately, the amount of the 
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different components is so trivial as to render 
the ration almost valueless. 

This condition is fully recognized in the 
Army Regulations of 1908, in which an allow- 
ance of seventy-five cents per day is made for 
sergeants of the non-commissioned staff serv- 
ing at posts where there are no other troops 
in lieu of rations in kind. <A _ similar pro- 
vision applicable to all soldiers who ordinarily 
are rationed separately, would be only just 
and proper, even if the amount of commutation 
equaled only the cash value of the ration, 
or, to simplify the matter, the furlough rate 
of twenty-five cents per day. Embodying this 
provision in the regulations would involve only 
the promulgation of an executive order, by 
which the Government would lose nothing 
while the men affected by it would be very 
materially benefited. 


Sergeant-Major writes: 

I have read with great interest the article 
signed “Noncom.” which was published in 
the September issue of ARMy AND Navy Lire, 
and heartily concur in the views expressed 
therein. There is no doubt that much of the 
prejudice of civilians against the enlisted men 
of the Army is due to the causes set forth in 
the article referred to. 

Some of the views and arguments advanced 
by “‘Non-com.” naturally suggest the question 
whether or not it is necessary in the interest 
of discipline that this “hard and fast line’— 
this impassable social gulf between the officer 
and the enlisted man—should exist. It is un 
necessary to state that the well disciplined 
soldier has long since learned to accept service 
conditions as they are without complaint— 
that it has become “second nature” for him 
to act at all times in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of his superiors without ques- 
tion or criticism, but at the same time he can 
hardly fail to note the similarity between the 
usual harbor boat regulations and the “Jim 
Crow” laws of Georgia and Alabama, but 
with this difference, that the line of class dis- 
tinction between the officer and the enlisted 
man is more clearly drawn than that between 
the white man and the negro, and the rules 
governing it are more rigidly enforced. Our 
old and well-trained soldier also finds it hard 
to understand why this class distinction should 
extend to the “friends” of officers, and would 
like to know why a casual acquaintance of the 
wife of a second lieutenant should occupy 
the cabin of a government boat alone, to the 
exclusion of members of the non-commissioned 
staff and their families, who are often crowded 
in the lower part of the boat, together with 
other enlisted men, where there is sometimes 
little more than standing room. 

It is doubtful whether under existing con- 
ditions it would be practicable to allow en- 
listed men to occupy the same portion of a har- 
bor boat which is used by officers, and it is 
equally doubtful whether the majority of the 
members of the non-commissioned staff officers 
desire so radical a departure from the exist 
ing order of things, and I would suggest that 
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best solution of the problem is to be 
found in a different construction of harbor 
boats so as to furnish separate accommodations 
for non-commissioned officers of certain 
grades. On harbor boats there should be two 
cabins, one for officers as at present, and an- 
other for non-commissioned officers and their 
families and friends, to the exclusion of the 
other enlisted men. This would give added 
dignity to the position of these men, most of 
whom by long and faithful service certainly 
merit some consideration in this respect, and 
would be the means of impressing upon the 
minds of civilians the fact that the position 
of the non-commissioned staff officer is some- 
thing very different from that of the private 
soldier, something that the majority of our 
citizens fail to realize. Anything that ARMY 
AND Navy Lire may do in the way of helping 
to bring about a change in the conditions that 
exist on most harbor and other government 
boats will be duly appreciated by this class of 
the enlisted men of the Army. 


the 


N. C. S. writes 

With reference to the article by “Non-com.” 
in the September issue, would say: In my 
opinion the statements are only the plain truth, 
and could easily be remedied without injury 
to the Commissioned Officers. As the members 
of the Army are divided into several grades, 
the privileges should compare to the respective 
grades among the enlisted men also. It is 
against human nature for a non-commissioned 
officer to be obeyed as such, when he is com- 


pelled to associate and sleep in the same room 
and alongside the men under him, which ren- 
ders it impossible for him to exercise his 
authority according to the responsibilities rest- 


ing upon him. The Non-commissioned Staff 
Officers are selected men, and are required to 
have special qualifications i in order to pass their 
respective examinations, and further must be 
of good habits and “Excellent Character ;” 
nevertheless they have no more privileges 
than a private soldier within an Army Post. 

Another defect is that all members of the 
Non-commissioned Staff, Coast Artillery 
Corps, except the Sergeant-Major, junior 
grade, have the allowances of an Ordnance 
Sergeant. In most cases the junior grade 
Sergeant-Major has served several enlist- 
ments and made the Army his home, and if 
married he is compelled to hire quarters for 
his family.. By amending grade 14, paragraph 
9, Army Regulations, 1908, so as to include 
Sergeant-Major, junior grade, Coast Artillery 
Corps, this defect would be cleared, and he 
would be graded according to his rank just 
the same. 


* * * * * * * * * 


ARMY AND Navy Lire has shown its inter- 
est in the enlisted men of the service ‘by its 
actions during the past few months, and 
certainly is accompanied by my best wishes 
and cooperation, if same should prove valu- 
able to you. 


NAVY LIFE 


THE REGULAR ARMY MAN 


He ain't no gold-laced Belvedere, 

To sparkie in the sun. 

He don’t parade with gay cockade, 

And rosies in his gun— 

So lovely spick and span. 

But he wears a crust of tan and dust,— 
The Regular Army Man. 

The marchin’ parchin’ 

Pipe clay starchin’ 

Regular Army Man. 


He ain’t at home in Sunday School, 
Nor yet at a social tea; 

But on the day he gets his pay 
He’s apt to spend it free. 

He ain’t no temperance advocate, 

But likes a jolly spree. 

He’s kind of rough and sometimes tough,— 
The Regular Army Man. 

The rearin’ tcarin’ 

Sometimes swearin’ 

Regular Army Man. 


will call him “ 
He ain’t no ladics’ pet, 
He don’t cut any ice at all 

In fashion’s social set. 

But let a row start anyhow. 

He gets the job to face the “mob”— 
The Regular Army Man. 

The millin’ drillin’ 

Made for killin’ 

Regular Army Man. 


No state Noble Son,’ 


There ain't no tears shed over him 
When he goes off to war. 

He gets no speech nor prayerful preach 
From Mayor or Governor. 

He packs his little knapsack up, 

And trots off with the van, 

To start the fight and start it right— 
The Regular Army Man. 

The rattlin’ gattlin’ 

Regular Army Man. . 


He makes no fuss about the job; 
He don’t talk big or brave 

He knows he’s in to fight and win, 
Or help fill up a grave. 

He ain’t no Mamma’s Darling Boy 
But he does the best he can. 
And he’s the chap to win the 
The Regular Army Man. 
The handy, dandy, cool and “sandy’— 
Regular Army Man. 


“scrap,” — 


Charles Lovejoy. 


Twelve enlisted men of the army recently 
passed the competitive examination at Fort 
Leavenworth and will receive commissions as 
Second-Lieutenants in the infantry arm. They 
are Roy W. Winton, corporal, Company H, 
Twenty-sixth Infantry; Frederick C. Phelps, 
sergeant, Sixth Company, Coast Artillery; 
James L. Frink, sergeant, Troop H, Thir- 
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nth Cavalry; John B. Johnson, sergeant, 
mpany B, Hospital Corps; Edmund R. An- 
ews, sergeant, 118th Company, Coast Artil- 
v; Spencer M. Smith, sergeant, Fortieth 
mpany, Coast Artillery; Joseph A. Rogers, 
poral, Company G, Ninth Infantry; Walter 
laliaferro, sergeant, 110th Company, Coast 
rtillery; Henry J. Damm, squadron sergeant- 
yor, Third Cavalry; Max R. Wainer, mas- 
gunner, Coast Artillery; Emmett W. 


Smith, sergeant, Company I, Twenty-eighth 


fantry, and Charles T. Griffith, sergeant, 
op H, Thirteenth Cavalry. 


ere was once known a soldier to brag on, 

w he St. George could fight, or the Dragon; 

But his boat sailed away, 

Left him there that ccld day; 

th his beautiful red and green jag on! 

lhen he rode in the “hurry-up” wagon.) 
Birdie Baxter Clarke. 


Che ranks of the 134th Co., C. A. C., have 
lately been augmented by the coming of a 
number of old soldiers. P. N. Maher has been 
made manager of the Fort Michie Vaudeville 
lroupe, succeeding J. F. Trinity. Stage Man- 
iger E. Paetzold, Jr., is still with the troupe, 
which gave a very fine Minstrel Show at 
Fort Michie on September 12th, details of 
vhich came to hand too late for insertion in 


this issue. 


While so much has been written of late 
ihout the discrimination against the uniform, 
it is pleasant to note that there is one place 
in New London, Ct., where soldiers and 
sailors are always welcome,—at Brocksieper’s 
Dancing Academy on State street. Several 
of the dancing classes at this Academy are 
composed of the soldiers from Fort H. G. 
Wright, Fort Michie, Fort Terry and Fort 
lrumbull. On the 17th inst., the men from 
Fort Michie gave a Military Ball at the Acad- 
emy, and cn the 22nd inst., Mr. and Mrs 
Brocksieper gave a Military Ball at Fort 
ferry for the members and friends of the 
Fort Terry Dancing Class. 
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meeting was held for the purpose of trying to 
organize a band. The suggestion was received 
with interest by the men, and immediate steps 
were taken to make a good foundation for 
such an organization. A band-master was 
procured from a neighboring town and work 
was immediately begun with the quarter- 
master instruments which had been used by 
the former band. Mr. Pearson the band- 
master, has, with the hearty codperation of 
these volunteer bandsmen, accomplished won- 
ders in the musical line. The band has been 
playing “The Evening Colors” at retreat for 
three weeks and has given several concerts on 
special occasions for the benefit of the garri- 
son. The entire population of the reservation 
has given, and is centinuing to give, their 
hearty support to this organization, and there 
seems to be no reason why the band should 
not continue to be a success. 


On August 2tst the Fort H. G. Wright team 
defeated the First Class of Cadets, U. S. M. 
A., in one of the prettiest games of ball we 
have seen this season. It took ten innings to 
turn the trick, and it was anybody’s game until 
Maroni scored the winning run from third on 
Surette’s infield hit in the tenth, with two 
down. Score, 6-5. Best and Surette for the 
Fort Wright team showed some very classy 
base running, while McCue pulled off several 
circus catches in left field... Goode’s little old 
hat was very much in evidence. For the 
Cadets, Mountford behind the bat showed 
what a clever and heady catcher can do, and 
the work of Meyer at first base was of the first 
order. The rooting of the Cadets, under the 
leadership of Cadet Kelly, proved not the least 
interesting feature of the occasion. Nearly a 
thousand people saw the game, and all were 
highly pleased with the success of the home 
talent. 
























































When the ‘‘soldierly soldier is not soldier- 
ing” at Fort Rosecrans, he is at times to be 
seen on the streets of San Diego or in shops 
and places of amusement where his courteous 
treatment of all is duly appreciated by every 
San Diegan, not one of whom has ever in- 
sulted the uniform, as it has been insulted 
many times of late in éastern cities. San 
Diegans recognize the fact that there is no 
calling greater than that of a soldier who 
serves his country for the love of country— 
no one can say he serves for the money in 
it—and goes fori:h with impressive obedience 
to orders, whether it be to gain glory or die 
in some obscure hole. 


Two months ago at the urgent request of 
the commartding officer at Fort Howard, a 
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On August 30th the Fort Wright team, by 
a splendid up-hill effort, trimmed Fort Schuy- 
ler in a hotly contested game, by a score of 3 
to 2. All the scores for Schuyler came in the 
first inning, on two hits, an error and an in- 
field out. Fort Wright made one each in the 
fifth, eighth and ninth innings, the last with 
two men out. In the second inning a fierce 
line drive from Duff’s bat almost tore a finger 
from Flage’s right hand, and the big Fort 
Wright pitcher had to retire from the game, 
Goode, the short stop, then went on the firing 
line and let Schuyler down with two hits dur- 
ing the seven innings he occupied the mound, 
The work of Best behind the bat, Goode’s 
pitching, McCue’s throw home from deep 
left in the eighth heading off a run, and Sulli- 
van’s splendid playing at the difficult third 
corner, were the features of the home team’s 
play. Tony, at short stop, Whitt at second 
base and Gearhart in the box played fine ball 
for the losers. 


We arc in receipt of the following from an 
enlisted man on duty in Cuba: 

“To stand at ‘attention’ for any length of 
time in. the scorching heat of a tropic sun, 
when its glass container is the sole thing 
which prevents the mercury from shooting 
upwards like the spume from a ‘soaped’ gey- 
ser, is, in itself, a pastime which is not cal- 
culated to improve the temper of our most 
exemplary soldiers. Since the recent publi- 
cation of an order at Camp Columbia, Cuba, 
requiring the flannel shirt to be worn under- 
neath the khaki coat at all musters, parades 
and formations of a formal character, much 
dissatisfaction has been felt among the en- 
listed men of that post. It may not seem alto- 
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MEMBERS OF THE 76th CO. C. A. C. AT FORT BARRANCAS, FLA. 


gether unnatural that these men, who must 
stand in a rigid attitude for minutes at a time, 
should resent this combination of garments, 
which would appear to be more appropriate 
for the wear of an Esquimau, or other deni- 
zeit of a frigid clime, than for the uniform of 
troops serving in the tropics, particularly in 
midsummer. 

“The writer understands that at some posts 
in the ‘States’ the blue chambrey shirt is used 
by many of the soldiers, on occasions when 
the blouse is worn. As this garment is no 
longer a regular issue in the Army, cannot 
some satisfactory substitute for it be devised ? 
The adoption, by ‘Uncle Sam,’ of a shirt of 
some light material, in the olive drab or khaki 
color, as a part of the summer uniform, 
would come as a God-send to the members 
of the ‘rank and file.’ ”’ 


Flannel keeps out heat as well as cold, and 
ts better calculated to conserve the energy 
that is in a man than any other fabric. The 
discomfort of flannel in summer is superficial; 
the effect of heat would be felt deeper were it 
not for the protection afforded by the flannel. 


The 58th Company, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Fort Monroe, in its target practice at Battery 
Hindman (3” rifles), Fort Wool, Va., on July 
23, 1908, made seven hits out of ten shots 
fired at a material target 10 feet high by 24 
feet long. The target was moving at the rate 
of six miles per hour at a mean range of 
2,675 yards. The series of ten shots was 
fired in 25 seconds. Two guns were used. 
The rapid rate of fire and the’ comparatively 
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long range have made the figure of efficiency 
for this practice considerably higher than the 
figure yet obtained by any gun battery. Cap- 
tain Arthur S. Conklin, Coast Artillery Corps, 
commanded the 58th Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps, on the occasion of this practice. The 
Chief of Coast Artillery has recommended 
that the officers and men of the 58th Company, 
Coast Artillery Corps, be commended for the 
excellence of this practice. 


The 87th, Company C. A. C., from Fort 

itten, N. Y., arrived at Fort Terry, on Aug- 
ust 21st, to have their annual target practice, 
which was held at Battery Stoneman, Mortar 
battery, with very good results. The visit 
was made the occasion of two games of base 
ball played between the 87th Co. team and 
the post team, the first being played on August 
23rd, and resulting in a victory for the 87th 
Co. by the score of 13 to 8 On the 29th a 
return game was played, and the conditions 


were reversed, the home team winning by the 
score of 7 to 6. Post-Quartermaster-Sergeant 
R. A. Gilmore has reported for duty at Fort 
Terry. 

The District Athletic meet took place at 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y. on September roth, 
and although Fort Terry did not carry the 
honors of the day, all were well satisfied with 
the performances of the athletes, who won 
many of the events, and were defeated by 
Fort Wright by only a few points in a very 
close and well contested meet. 


At a meeting of Sergt. W. Jasper Garrison, 
R. A. & N. U. held the 24th instant at Fort 
erry the following Preamble and Resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas: Colonel Joseph W. Duncan, U. S. Army, 
by accepting the invitation of our garrison, and at- 
tending the entertainment and smoker of August the 
12th, has proved his interest in our Union, its aims 
and objects in meeting together on such occasion, 
and amidst the amusements of same, break the 
monotony of the existence of the enlisted men sta- 
tioned at an isolated post, form new friendships and 
renew old ones, which is so conducive to the great 
spirit of comradeship, which should exist amongst all 
enlisted men in the service of the United States. 

And Whereas: Colonel Duncan by Ifis remarks and 
advices on that occasion, has made us feel that we 
were not only the host of a gallant superior officer, 
but also of a true friend, a wise adviser, and one who 
through his early association in life with the enlisted 
men of the army, has been able to form a true and 
just appreciation of their value; who knowing our 
weak points has advised us how to overcome them, 
and also knowing our good ones, has encouraged us 
to continue as in the past, by an exemplary conduct, 
by a faithful obedience to our superior officers, by 
a life devotion to our dear old flag, to prove to the 
world that the enlisted men of the United States 
\rmy and Navy are equal if not superior to those 
of any country upon which the sun has ever shone. 

And Whereas: This garrison cannot see any way 
of expressing our thanks and appreciation of the 
kindness of Colonel Duncan except by conferring 
on him the only gift within our power, a gift that 
we have safely guarded with jealousy and pride, 
therefore, Be it Resolved: 

hat this .garrison do and hereby elect Colonel 
loseph W. Duncan, U. S. Army, an Honorary Mem- 
ber of Sergeant Wm. Jasper Garrison, No. 6, Regu- 
ar Army and Navy Union of the United States of 
\merica, that these resolutions be enrolled on the 
records of the garrison, and a copy with a badge of 
the order be presented to Colonel. Duncan; also 
copies sent to the National Corps and official organ 
of the Order.” 
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FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE 


Under this heading we shall print each month such 
suggestions as may be received from our readers, whether 
officers or enlisted men—prompted by the sole destre of 
improving service conditions and efficiency. Names should 
always be attached to communications, but will not be used 
tf anonymity be preferred. 


Tent Pitching 

At present troops have no tool or imple- 
ment to use when tent pitching. J/ suggest 
that every alternative man in each -troop, 
battery and company should carry a_ small 
mallet, for the purpose of knocking in tent 
pegs or pins, the handle to be one foot long, 
and the head to be of hard wood, four inches 
square. This would be a great improvement. 
At present the troops use anything handy, 
generally a pistol or bayonet. Of course, the 
mallet should be issued by the Q. M. Depart- 
ment, and could be carried in the haversack 
easily. 


Orders of the Day 


It would be well if an Order Board could 
be hung at every post, so that the sentinel 
could refresh his memory now and again as 
to what his orders are, and when, what and 
how to carry them out. At present he has 
nothing but his memory to rely upon. It would 
help a recruit, and even an old soldier when 
at a new post, if orders were pasted on a board 
and hung in the sentinel’s box, or in some 
other specified place on post. 


Hot Rations 


During the winter months, between Sep- 
tember and March, a guard ration should be 
issued to members of the guard between 8 
P. M. and 5 A. M., to consist of coffee, bread 
or biscuits and cheese, to be given to the 
sentry before going on post. At present it is 
impossible for the sentry to get anything hot 
between supper and breakfast (something like 
fourteen hours). This ration will be very 
welcome to the troops on home service, and 
should be issued every day to the Commander 
of the guard, new guard, and to be cooked by 
members of the guard; the coffee boiler to be 
issued to the Guard House by the Q. M. De 


partment. 
W. S. D. 


A Subscriber at Fort Screven writes: 

“T have been reading some of the accounts 
of the athletes at other army posts, and | 
think it is about time that some one told you 
of the one we have at Fort Screven, Ga. His 
name is “Billy” Bishop, and he is the heavy 
weight champion of the army. He fought two 
draws with Al. Christiansen, the famous 
wrestler, and former heavyweight champion 
of the south, and one with Jack Barry, the 
present champion. Bishop’s weight is 200 
stripped, and he is now in the pink of condi- 
tion, and when he gets discharged on Oct. Ist, 
he is going after the top notchers up north, 
who had better sit up and take notice. We 
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certainly think that “Billy” is there with the 
goods, for he has everything around here beat 
a mile, and has to travel north for something 
new to beat. You may be sure that you will 
hear more of him later, for he sure is a win- 
ner. 


A. B. C.: Does service in the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice count for retirement? Ans.: Service in 
the Revenue Cutter Service does not count, 
but Section 133 of Army Regulations pro- 
vides that “when an enlisted man shall have 
served as such for 30 years, either in the 
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Army, or the Marine Corps and the Army, he 
may apply to the Military Secretary of the 
Army for retirement.” Jf a@ man honorably 
discharged from the Navy stays out of the 
Service over three or four months, and thei 
enlists in the Army, is he entitled to wear the 
Service stripe? Ans.: No. 


R. Stern. Ralph V. Appel, private, Co. I 
7th U. S. Infantry, was discharged from the 
Army at Fort Brady, Mich., June 8th last. 
At discharge he gave his future address as 
402 East 82d street, New York. 


BUILT BY SOLDIERS, 1870 


I HEARD A SOLDIER 


By HERBERT TRENCH 


| heard a soldier sing some trifle 
Out in the sun-dried veldt alone; 

He lay and cleaned his grimy rifle 
Idly, behind a stone 


“Tf after death, love, comes a waking, 
And in their camp so dark and still 

The men of dust hear bugles, breaking 
Their halt upon the hill. 


From “Apollo and the Seaman,” 


“To me the slow and silver pealing 
That then the last high trumpet pours 
Shall softer than the dawn come stealing, 
For, with its call, comes yours!” 
What grief of love had he to stifle, 
Basking so idly by his stone, 
That grimy soldier with his rifle 
Out in the veldt alone? 


(Henry Holt & Co.) 
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The eleventh of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the 


“Old 


Army” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is fast passing, and 


the memory of it fading. 


Army life on the frontier with all its 
privations was made cheery and happy 


for the majority of people by the un- 
selfishness in social intercourse, and the 
common effort to please, which charac- 


terized it. The isolated posts being 
hundreds of miles from our old homes, 
entirely cut us off from familar faces 
and scenes, and we were absolutely in- 
dependent upon each other, for amuse- 
ment and companionship. The situa- 
tion developed talents and agreeable 
qualities that otherwise might have for- 
ever remained latent. Any sort of en- 
tertainment at those old frontier posts 
was so rare that a musicale or an ama- 
teur theatrical performance was fraught 
with universal interest. Nothing short 
of a sudden call to arms constituted a 
rival. When the officers and_ ladies 
would give an entertainment the soldiers 
were always welcomed and the enthusi- 
asm they displayed was an inspiration to 
the players. In the course of the Win- 
ter the enlisted men too generally pre- 
pared a “show” which caused a pleas- 
antly interested stir along the officers’ 
line, for under such occasions the sol 
diers were given a good deal of lati- 
tude to play on the peculiarities of their 


: officers. 


This gave particular spice to 
their performances for they frequently 
—hit close and hard. That element of 
personal interest in the soldier at play 
bound the men closer to their officers 
than they are now, and accounts for 
the splendid manner in which they 
worked together. 

One performance given by the sol- 
diers at Camp Poplar River we have 
always remembered on account of the 
household saying to which it gave rise. 
The men had arranged the entire pro- 
gram among themselves and the whole 
was to be a surprise to the officers’ 
families. The first number was ren- 
dered by an improvised orchestra. That 
the members had had little practice to- 
gether was quite evident from the first 
note. The soldiers in the audience be 
gan immediately to laugh, and made so 
much fun in a jolly, good-natured way, 
it became difficult for the “musicians” 
to finish their selection; there was no 
encore, and the second number was 
hurried on. It was a song by one of 
the teamsters, a great big Irishman, 
Tumblety by name. He was quite a 
character in the post and a general fa- 
vorite. 
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When he came on the stage he ai- 
vanced to the footlights with a concil- 
latory gesture and addressed the as- 
sgnblage in his attractive Virginia drawl 
something as follows: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen—I am going 
to sing ‘In the Old Varginia Lowlands’ 
for you, and the o’chestra will accom- 
pany me. Befor’ beginning I am going 
to make a request. I see ow’ o’chestra 
is not ve’y well received to-night, and I 
want to explain. The instruments a’int 
the very best, though they are the best 
to be had; not being able to get the 
band from Buford, we have struck out 
for ourselves and made up an o’ches- 
tra all ow own. It is new, it ha’n’t 
practiced much, but ’way out here we 
cain't expect very much. 

Please remember where we are. 
Varginia is mo’n two thousand 
away. Now ladies and _ gentlemen, 
please don’t shoot at the musicians, 
they're doin’ the best they can.” 

The speech, which was received with 
applause and a hearty laugh, gained for 
the orchestra a good humored accept- 
ance and Tumblety’s words passed into 
the local lingo of the post. Afterwards 
when things went awry, or there arose 
causes for fault finding, the members 
of the garrison would laughingly ex- 
hort one another: “Don’t shoot at the 
musicians.’ Amusement, however, was 
not always the sole object of our fron- 
tier entertainments for one concert was 
given with a totally other idea in view. 

One evening some wood-choppers 
came in from a trip to the North, bring- 
ing an injured man. He was a Cana- 
dian half-breed, who had been found 
fifty or sixty miles from Poplar River, 
alone and badly injured. -He was a 
hunter, and meeting with an accident 
by shooting himself through the knee 
a week before, had been unable to re- 
mount his pony and seek assistance. 

The leg was frightfully swollen and 
the doctors at the hospital found it 
necessary to amputate just above the 
knee. The man suffered terribly, and 
the long interval after the injury and 
the rough trip to the post had greatly 
weakened him. The sympathies of the 
ladies were instantly aroused, and as 
soon as the operation was over we 
began to send him jellies and delicacies 


Or 
miles 
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which the hospital did not provide. The 
man seemed very grateful and sent us 
his warmest thanks by the surgeon. 

After a couple of weeks it became 
necessary to operate again; this time 
taking a stump of the leg off near the 
hip joint. When I asked solicitously, 
the doctor told me that it was the only 
possible way of arresting gangrene; but 
he feared that the poor fellow could 
not survive a second operation. The 
men of his class had great vitality and 
this fellow was game, and sent me by 
the surgeon a request to come and see 
him. 

I lost no time. The sufferer was 
very appreciative of the kindnesses that 
had been shown him, and begged to ask 
one great favor. He understood the 
necessity for a second operation and 
its seriousness, but was almost. child- 
like in the thought that if he were sure 
of getting a cork leg in the case of re- 
covery, it would enable him to survive. 
He besought me to get up a subscrip- 
tion among the soldiers to buy him one. 

It was so pitiful. The chance. of his 
ever rallying was very small, but the 
cork leg was the straw of hope which 
seemed to buoy his spirits. My heart 
went out to him. I had to tell him 
that the soldiers had so little money— 
that there were so many charities in the 
army to which they contributed. For 
that reason they would not be able to 
contribute much nor were they likely 
to raise sufficient funds, for we had 
only a two company post. His disap- 
pointment was so manifest that I boldly 
told him I would take it upon myself 
to see that he should get a cork leg if 
he withstood the operation and recov- 
ered. His faith in my word—the word 
of a strange woman—seemed boundless. 
With tears in his eyes he thanked me in 
his French patois and said he was ready 
for the knife. 

The operation was performed, but the 
surgeon declined to express hope for 
his recovery. Many times a day in- 
quiries were made about the poor man’s 
condition, and for several days the sur- 
geon’s expression was far from san- 
guine. But the patient held his own 
and with time began to gain strength. 
The attendants reported that the man 
continually prayed for, and talked of, 














the cork leg he expected as soon as he 
would be able to leave his bed. 

lle was keeping his part of the bar- 
gain—to need the inanimate member; 
t was time I did something to keep 
my part—to provide it when needed. It 
was a real problem; for in those days 
artificial limbs were far more expensive 
than they are now. | thought and plan- 
ned, scarcely knowing what to do, 
l‘inally, it occurred to me that as there 
had not been an entertainment recently, 
a “benefit” performance could be ar- 
ranged and with the proceeds we might 
possibly purchase the cork leg. 

Work was at once begun. The nec- 
essary talent was assembled, and _ re- 
hearsing in private started. It was 
planned to give as ambitious a musi- 
cale as our means would permit. For- 
tunately we had some very goo: talent. 
News of our intention was freely cir- 
culated throughout the post, as well as 
the Indian agency nearby, which formed 
a part of our community. It was an 
auspicious time to start the sale of tick- 
ets, for pay-day had just passed; there 
was nothing for the soldiers to buy, and 
things had been dull for several weeks. 
Everyone seemed ready for some pleas- 
ant excitement, and the coming enter- 
tainment was a subject of animated 
speculation almost as great as present 
day international marriages. 

As the event approached, I realized 
that my big square piano, the only one 
in the post, was greatly in need of tun- 
ing. Inquiries were made with a view 
to finding some one competent to put 
it in order. Finally a German, named 
Beigler, was found among the soldiers 
who said he had worked in a piano fac- 
tory, and that he could do the work. 

One delay and another prevented the 
work from being done until the morning 
of the eventful day when at last Beigler 
came. My husband, who was quarter- 
master, had the post blacksmith make a 
tuning key. The key and my tuning fork 
were turned over to Beigler, and he began 
to prepare the instrument while I went 
off contentedly to oversee last arrange- 
ments at the “hall.” The entertainment 
was to be given in one of the big ware- 
houses at the Agency, as it was the 
largest room he had. Chairs had been 
borrowed from everybody, and placed 
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for the audience; the improvised stage 
was decorated with flowers, rugs, and 
parlor furniture—all borrowed. 

All this attended to, about noon I 
went home weary, but pleased with the 
work and prospects and looking for- 
ward to a good rest until evening. Beig- 
ler had gone, leaving the key and tun- 
ing fork on the piano. The job was 
apparently finished and the instrument 
ready to be moved to the “hall.” 

But mercy on me! What did I find? 
I sat down to the piano and tried to 
strike a few chords—but only a few; 
the result was indescribable! He had 
indeed changed every note—I ascertain- 
ed that later, to my horror. The in- 
strument was in such frightful condi- 
tion that the most skilled pianist could 
not have extracted from it one har- 
monious chord. It was impossible to 
use it. What was I to do? The piano 
was worse than ever. Before Beigler 
had touched it a few of the notes were 
bad; now the entire gamut was shocking 
discord, resembling a load of tin pans 
falling down stairs! 

As the situation fully seized me my 
nerves gave away. We simply could not 
get on without a piano. This was the 
only one within a hundred miles, and 
it was impossible to get on with it in 
its present condition. I wept. Then 
realizing the futility of tears, I raged. 
Finally, I pulled myself together and 
stood and thought. A postponement of 
the musicale was not practicable. 
Searcely a number on the program 
could be rendered without the instru- 
ment. The only person whom we had 
found to tune the piano had wrought 
this havoc. There was but one thing 
left, I would try to tune the instrument 
myself! 

I sent everyone from the room, shut 
myself up and ordered that on no ac- 
count was I to be disturbed. Then I 
set to work with the only true note in 
my possession—the tuning fork—A 
middle A. 

The history of the next two hours 
and a half will never be written, for I 
am the “sole survivor” and the recol- 
lection of my anxiety is a night-mare. 
At the end of that time, however, I 
stepped from the room, chastened in 
spirit, but triumphant. The piano was 
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in perfect tune and ready to be trans- 
ported to the “hall.” 

We played to “a crowded house,” not 
only clearing S60.00, but arousing such 
enthusiasm that in response to a_peti- 
tion drawn and signed, the performance 
was repeated the next evening to even 
a larger house. The net results 
S127. 


were 


/ 
The poor half-breed for whom the 
benefit had been given not only re- 


ceived his cork leg, but when he finally 
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was strong enough to leave the post 
he carried away enough money to start 
him in small fruit business in Fort 
Benton, Montana, where for all I know 
he may be yet. 

So it was, that our small community 
was bound not alone by force of cir- 


a 


cumstances to seek our pleasures and 
amusements together; but the soul of 
human sympathy shone in the everyday 
interests of post life on the prairie. 


It is a good practice to recognize merit, as did Secretary Metcalf in his 
letter to Major-General Elliott, complimenting him upon the excellent work 


done by the teams representing the Marine Corps at Camp 


Perry and Sea 


Girt. The record of the Marine Corps’ teams this year is a wonderful one, 
and it has been accomplished by the simple means of persistent and intelligent 


practice. 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY TEAM, 


a 


a 
er 


WHICH FINISHED 7th IN THE CAMP PERRY SHOOT 
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PEARLERS OF SULU 


BY 


GEO. F. CABLE, TROOP “L”. 6th CAVALRY 


The gathering of pearl and mother-of-pearl shells is the chief occupation in the Sulu 
group. For this purpose a small fleet of single stickers may often be seen lying off the 
walled cities’ shores in Jolo Bay taking on provisions or discharging cargoes, as the case may 
be. A Sulu Pearlers’ crew is comprised of a very mixed company of.from eight to ten 
men: Moros, Filipinos, Chinese, Japanese and East Indians. Usually a Filipino is Captain, 
a Chino is cook, Moros and Indians perform ordinary labor, while on the Jap. falls the 
perilous venture of securing the shells. He dons his suit and is lowered to the ocean bed. 
If the selected place offers possibilities, he signals for the net, spreads it, and heaps into 
it all that is worth the labor involved, and returns to the surface. The work of culling is 
performed aboard ship. According to luck, he may have done well, but ordinarily several 
days’ work is required to secure a cargo. In this way, working from place to place, a vessel 
may lie out ‘until water and provisions are exhausted, and be forced to put into port with- 
out having made the price of a day’s wages. 

Pearl shells are large, rough and moss-colored, equal to holding two or three quarts 
of water. Sulu pearls and shells are shipped to Singapore or Manila, and thence to London, 
where they bring the best price the market affords. Life on board a pearler is not a very 
pleasurable existence, and is not conducive to health or contentment. The small cabin is of 
necessity much crowded and, therefore, uncomfortable. The fierce rays of the tropic sun 
penetrate it, and the heat and smoke from the cook’s fire within make it unbearable. All 
the long day, when opportunity affords, the miserly bit of shade thrown by the cabin is 
eagerly sought, and frequent plunges taken into the cool sea depths. The best time is at 
night after the day’s toil is over. A tropic moon hangs overhead in a mist of stars. The 
vast sea is bathed in floods of rolling light. The ship’s crew, forgetful of the past, unmind- 
ful of the present, unseeing the future, lose themselves in slumber without thought of the 
marvel above or music below, probably to dream of fabulous pearls. 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


EDWIN EMERSON 
Part XII 


(The eleven before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson's absorbing story relate his nego- 
tiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country for the billet of corres- 


pondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had made up his mind that war be- 
tween Russia and Japan was inevitable, his arrival in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the nec- 
essary authority to go to the front, his departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for 
running the Russian lines, his meeting with Gen. Kuropatkin, his experiences at Mukden, 
and description of the battle of Wafango, how, when ordered by the Russian authorities 
to go to Moscow, he escaped across country to Shanhaikwan, and thence, via Pekin, joined 
the Honghutze and, hearing news of the Japanese advance, pushed on to Yingkow on the 
west bank of the Liao, got back into the Japanese lines and was present at the battle of 


T'ashi-tshao. 


After a brief exchange of words with 
General Oku, he added: “His Excellency 
says you may ask him any question you 
like.” 

My heart jumped to my throat. I had 
a vision of all the other correspondents 
who had been fighting the “campaign of 
the Imperial Hotel,’—Bennet Burleigh, 
Richard Harding Davis, John Fox, 
George Lynch, Melton Pryor and oth- 
ers, eagerly toiling on their way to the 
front, while I sat here, alone, the first 
in the field, calmly discussing the fine 
points of the campaign with General 
Oku, on the battle ground. 

“What was the decisive movement,” 
| began, “which won this battle?” 






General Oku hesitated after my ques- 
tion had been translated to him. Then 
he said: 

“Tt is difficult to tell. The Russians 
gave way without apparent cause.” 

“But there must have been a cause,” I 
protested. “General Kuropatkin himself 
is said to have been in command. He 
must have had a strong reason for re 
treating.” 

“General Kuropatkin’s sudden retreat 
was a surprise to us,” said General Oku. 
“Our strategic movement had not de- 
veloped sufficiently to justify it. True, 
we were on the point of outflanking him, 
but we had not yet carried this movement 
far enough for the enemy to apprehend 
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serious danger. General Kuropatkin 
must have had reasons of his own for re- 
treating. The Russians evacuated their 
position apparently of their own accord. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “your artillery 
made their position untenable.” 

“No,” said General Oku. “Our artil- 
ery did excellent work, but the Russian 
field guns, manifestly have a longer 
range. It would be wrong to ascribe the 
success of the battle purely to our artil- 
lery. Their work in preparing for vic- 
tory was admirable, but the ground was 
gained for us by the advance of the in- 
fantry—mainly the 6th Division in the 
centre. When they advanced to the at- 
tack on Tashi-tshao it was found that the 
place had already been evacuated. It was 
the burning of the stores that clearly 
showed us that the Russians had definite- 
ly retired. By the time the advance com- 


pany of General Okubo’s Division rushed 
into the station almost all the Russians 
had already got away—mostly by rail— 
only a small rear guard and a few strag 
glers were left.” 

“Perhaps,” 


[ suggested, “Kuropatkin 
was threatened from another quarter.” 

“T do not know about that,” said Gen- 
eral Oku evasively. “We are not as yet 
in touch with any other column.” 

“But you will be soon, won’t you?” 

“His excellency begs to be excused,” 
broke in the chief of staff. “He cannot 
tell you anything of the movements of 
any other columns nor of the future 
movements of our own army. Such in- 
formation can only be given by the Gen- 
eral Staff at Tokyo—whence the general 
movements of all our armies in the field 
are directed.” 

General Oku arose and gave me his 
hand. After he had said “Sayonara,” he 
gave some parting directions to his offi- 
cers. The chief of staff went with him. 

“His Excellency is very busy tonight,” 
explained Captain Metsnaka, his aide-de- 
camp. “He begs you to take supper with 
us tonight. We must ask you to excuse 
our poor fare. We-have but little to of- 
fer you. You will wish to reach Ying- 
kow as soon as possible, of course, to 
send your telegrams. It is better to travel 
by night than in the heat of the day, and 
with this bright moon travelling will be 
easy. A cavalry escort will accompany 
ye to see you through our picket lines,” 
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I mentioned that my pony was lame. 

“Your horse has been cared for,” said 
the Adjutant. “If it is too lame when 
you are ready to start, we will give you 
another mount, or, better still, a cart with 
a Chinaman to drive it.” 

Supper was served in the open on a 
couple of planks laid across the backs of 
two chairs with lighted candles stuck into 
the necks of empty bottles, over which 
hovered a swarm of Manchurian night 
moths. It was really a very good sup- 
per—omelette, roast fowl and beefsteak, 
with plenty of Russian wine to wash it 
down, after which we drank hot sake 
and champagne out of tin cups. Two of 
the officers had already eaten, but were 
not averse to sampling the Russian wine 
and papyrosa cigarettes, while others 
joined us, bringing their own Japanese 
rations to the board. 

The officers were very jolly, each 
singing the praises of his own particular 
command and all pledging now their 
general, now Kuropatkin, for providing 
all this cheer, and now the Anglo-Jap 
anese alliance, for they insisted on taking 
me for an Englishman! 

The talk was all of the debarkation at 
Pitzewo, the fierce fighting at Nanshan 
and Kinchow, at Kaiping and Tashi- 
tshao and the feats of arms done by this 
and that command. Meanwhile the big 
Manchurian moon rose higher and high- 
er, until at last she hung straight above 
our heads like a monster Japanese lan- 
tern, flooding Tashi-tshao and the battle- 
field round about with her mellow light. 

At last, long after midnight, an officer 
came to tell me that a Chinese cart had 
been procured for me, and that the cav- 
alry escort was waiting. Rising from the 
table, I found my pony, looking sleek 
and sleepy, tied to the tail of a Peking 
cart. A cavalry sergeant, with three 
troopers stood at attention. 

My hosts for the night insisted on 
stocking the cart with army biscuits, 
boiled eggs and several bottles of looted 
Krimskoye claret, and then wished me a 
pleasant journey. 

When I woke up it was dawn, and we 
were but a few li out of Yinkow. The 
cart was jolting so intolerably that I got 
out and walked the rest of the way. At 
six in the morning we fetched up before 
the former Japanese consulate, A Jap 
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anese sentry was at the gate now, and a 
guard of gensdarmes lounged in the hall. 
I was ushered into the office. Here were 
the familiar bare walls, the covered 
chairs, green baize table cloth with hi- 
bashi and ash receiver. A soldier brought 
tea and cigarettes. 

Presently an officer entered buttoning 
up his tunic. He introduced himself, in 
tolerable English, as the Military Admin- 
istrator of Newchwang. Then he drew 
forth a long roll of tissue paper which he 
said was a letter from General Oku. 
Next he asked me to show him my mili- 
tary pass from Tokyo. He subjected the 
dirty scrap of paper to a minute inspec- 
tion, lasting several minutes. Then he 
rang a bell and another officer in a black 
uniform with a star on the sleeve, ap- 
peared in the door. He was introduced as 
Kotaro Nishikawa, official interpreter to 
His Imperial Majesty’s Second Army,— 
a wizened little man with haggard eyes 
and spectacles. He was to accompany 
me to the American Consulate, bearing 
with him General Oku’s letter. 

Mr. Miller was still asleep when we 
rang the bell at the American Consulate. 
Presently he came down in pajamas rub- 
bing his eyes. 

Mr. Nishikawa explained that I had 
been found breaking all military regula- 
tions at the front and that General Oku 
had sent me to the rear, a prisoner, with 
orders to turn me over to the American 
Consul to be dealt with by the American 
Government. Mr. Miller sat in open 
mouthed wonder. The interpreter de- 
manded an official receipt for my person. 
Mr. Miller said he had no receipt blanks 
for human beings among his official doc- 
uments. The interpreter insisted on a 
written receipt. 

“Really you must excuse me,” said Mr. 
Miller, laughing. “I am not giving re- 
ceipts for war correspondents. I don’t 
want this man. T shouldn’t know what to 
do with him if T took him.” 

Little Nishikawa made a very serious 
face. 

“General Oku, he take very trouble to 
properly deliver this American gentle- 
man to American Consulate. He now 
must write report to Imperial Staff, To- 
kyo. He no can make proper report if 
you no give proper receipt.” 

I suggested to the Consul that he 
write a brief note to General Oku, notify- 
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ing him of my arrival at the Consulate, 
and thanking him in my name for his 
courtesy in furnishing me with an escort. 

“This is a very serious matter,” said 
Consul Miller. “It will not do for me to 
commit myself in writing.” 

“You refuse to give writing for this 
gentleman,” resumed the interpreter, with 
a worried look. ‘Then I must ask if 
he truly American man and if he belong 
to American Army.” 

“Step into my private office and I will 
tell you,” said the Consul. 

They both disappeared into the next 
room, the Consul closing the door in my 
face. 

I was too mad for words. Evidentiy 
the American Consulate was no place for 
me. I looked at my watch, and found 
that there was just time to catch the first 
outgoing train for Shanhaikwan. If I 
wanted to send any uncensored telegram 
or mail letter, I had to act at once. 

I knocked at Mr. Miller’s door, but 
there was no answer. Next I rang fora 
servant, but nobody came. Sitting down 
at the table I wrote a note saying that it 
was urgent for me to catch the outgoing 
mail, so that I could not wait, but that I 
should return presently to the Consulate. 

The tide was running strong and the 
wind was contrary. The two Chinamen 
whom I engaged to ferry me over to 
Chinese Yingkc-w had to cross up stream 
first and then pole their sampan down 
to the station. I barely caught the train 
by sprinting down the platform and 
jumping on the rear step of the last car. 

My first idea had been to drop off at 
Tien-chwang-tan, the first station out, but 
on reflection I decided to take the all-day 
run to Shanhaikwan so that I could write 
my story under way and ship it off one 


day sooner over Tientsin and Shanghai. - 


This would give me a chance, also, to 
have all my Tashi-tshao photographs de- 
veloped and printed at Shanhai-kwan. 
where there was an excellent Japanese 
photographer. The English conductor 
of the train was so glad to have the com- 
pany of a white man on his day run that 
he never asked be for my fare. 

At Kopangtze junction I despatched 
four telegrams. One to Consul Miller, 
announcing my speedy return to New- 
chwang. The second to Minister Gris- 
com at Tokyo, asking him to use his best 
offices to procure the sanction of the 
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general staff for my return to Oku’s 
army. The third and fourth were to 
the New York World and Chicago Trib- 
une. Both messages were identical, to 
wit: 

“Just returned Tashi-tshao battle. 
Open cables. Wire Bush, Newchwang; 
credit two hundred.” 

In case these requests missed fire, I 
felt that I was very near the end of my 
string. With the Russians’ and the Japs’ 
firing lines closed to me, nothing re- 
mained but Port Arthur. 

By the time we reached Shanhai-kwan 
I had finished my mail story. The pho- 
tographer promised to develop my films 
over-night. Then I sought out Eddrik- 
hine at the hotel and took supper with 
him. 

I told him frankly what had happened 
to me at Tashi-tshao, and my experience 
with the bandits. These interested him 


far more than my story of the battle. 
Flug’s despatches from Mukden to Des- 
sino in Shanghai, he said, showed that 
Kuropatkin had broken off the battle, 
unfinished, because Kuroki was threat- 
ening his flank in the Motienling Moun- 


tains in the East. Had Kuropatkin not 
evacuated Tashi-tshao, he would have 
been caught between two armies. These 
battles were mere preliminary manceu- 
vres for position. Now the Russian 
forces were concentrating on Liao- 
yang. There the real battle would be 
fought in about a month. 

If I could maintain myself with the 
Japanese so long, well and good. Other- 
wise he would notify me so soon as he 
heard of a junk clearing from Shanhai- 
kwan or Peitaho for Port Arthur. In 
case I should sail from Newchang, he 
would give me a letter to General 
Smirnoff, the Second-in-Command at 
Port Arthur, whom he had met when 
he was there at the outbreak of the 
war. 

We parted for the night with the un- 
derstanding that Eddrikhine, so soon as 
he heard of a junk clearing for’ Port 
Arthur, should telegraph to me at New- 
chang. An unsigned message with 
nothing but the word “yes” would bid 
me come to Shanhai-kwan by the next 
train. The word “no” would mean that 
no more junks could be expected to clear 
for Port Arthur. 

Early in the morning Eddrikhine saw 


me off at the station on my return run 
to Newchang. At the same time he 
gave me the promised letter of intro- 
duction to Smirnoff at Port Arthur. It 
was in Russian, and attached to it was 
a photograph of myself which I had once 
given to Eddrikhine. It bore his official 
certification that I was I. 

At Kopangdze three telegrams were 
handed to me by the English station 
master. One was from Griscom at To- 
kyo, saying: “Assignment Second Army 
definitely refused.” The two others 
were from the New York World and 
Chicago Tribune. Both said “No.” 

But for my promise to the Consul, I 
should not have gone on. Arriving at 
the Manchuria House in Newchang 
after sundown, I found my old friend 
Major Seaman on the verandah with 
Brindle of the London Mail, and an 
American Army captain on leave. 

After the first joy of meeting, they 
told me that Consul Miller was in a 
high state of indignation about me, and 
that he had sent to Mr. Bush, demand- 
ing my baggage. They advised me to 
go and see him at once. 

After dinner I went to the Consulate. 
I sent in my card, and was ushered into 
the Consul’s office. There I waited 
over an hour. Through the open doors 
I could hear the Consul entertaining 
guests at dinner. Finally he came in 
and turned up the lamp. 

“If I had been told that you were at 
table,” I began, “I should have come 
some other time.” 

“It is just as well you stayed.” said 
Mr. Miller. “I want to tell you that you 
are the first American who has ever 
taken it upon himself to treat me with 
such gross discourtesy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean the way you brought disgrace 
on my Consulate the other day and then 
skipped out without even a word of 
notification to me.” 

“In the first place,” I retorted hotly. 
“T notified vou fully in writing and by 
telegraph. In the second place, let me 
tell you that you are the only American 
consul who has ever treated me with 
such gross discourtesy as yours.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

“T came to you as an American in 
trouble. You knew I was an American, 











for I came to you originally with a per- 
sonal letter of recommendation from 
your chief. All you had to do to ad- 
just the matter was to write an ordi- 
nary, polite note to General Oku. In- 
stead of that you refused to perform 
this trifling courtesy. When the inter- 
preter, a foreigner, whom we both saw 
for the first time in our life, asked you 
to vouch for me, as you were in duty 
bound to do, you put the insult on me 
of taking him aside for a private con- 
fab, while you let me cool my heels out- 
side. I had more important things to 
do, and I did them.” 

*“T have a perfect right to the privacy 
of my office.” 

“Yes, you have, and I have a perfect 
right to walk out of your consulate 
whenever I please.” 

“No, you have not.” 

“I say I have. You seem to think you 
own me, but I am my own master. I 
lave a good mind to walk out now. I 
have wasted time enough here to-night 
as it is.” 

“You can do as you like,” said Mil- 
ler, opening the door, “but I tell you now 
that I order you to leave town. I do 
so at the request of the Japanese au- 
thorities. The sooner you get out, the 
better for you.” 

“T refuse to take any such orders 
from you. You have no rights of ban- 
ishment over American citizens. If I 
commit any crime, you can have me up 
in your consular court, and I will abide 
by your judgment if it’s fair. That’s 
all you can do to me, and you know it.” 

“Tt’s the Japanese who order you to 
leave there. They are the masters here 
now. I am merely transmitting their 
orders to you.” 

“And since when do American Con- 
suls do the bidding of the foreign gov- 
ernment on neutral soil? You can make 
yourself the mouthpiece of a Japanese 
major, but I refuse once for all to take 
his orders from you. If the Japanese 
are masters here, let them give their 
own orders direct.” 

“Very well. I refuse to have any- 
thing more to do with you. I wash my 
hands of you. I shall notify the Jap- 
anese military administration that I dis- 
avow you.” 

“You couldn’t do that if you would. 
I am an American citizen, and I have 
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a passport as such. I stand on that. 
You are bound to acknowledge me as 
an American.” 

“Oh, indeed? And who are you, to 
give me lessons in international law? I 
will show you what I can do. I shall 
write a note at once to Major Yokura 
in which I disavow all responsibility 
for you.” 

“You will have to take the responsi- 
bility for that. If the Japanese put 
hands on me, I notify you now, that I 
shall demand to see you, as my right, 
and once I get into your Consulate, I 
shall claim the protection of your flag.” 

“You won't get it, though,” said Mil- 
ler. “If you come here that way, I 
shall simply turn you out of doors.” 

“You may do so, but in doing so you 
will create a precedent that will come 
back on you in such a way that I 
shouldn’t care to stand in your shoes. 
You have the Japanese back of you now, 
but I leave my case to the American peo- 
ple. Newchwang is far from home, but, 
after all, there is still a city of Wash- 
ington, there is still a White House 
there with Theodore Roosevelt in it, and 
there is an American people and an 
American press to be heard from. 

“All I have in the world just now is 
my American citizenship. That is mv 
only remaining asset. But you can’t rob 
me of that, nor can any Japanese admin- 
istrator, though he has the whole Jap- 
anese army behind him.” 

“All this might be very well,” said 
the Consul, “but this town is under 
martial law, and what the military ad- 
ministrator says, goes. I'll have to leave 
you to him.” 

By this time we had reached the 
verandah. 

“How about my baggage?” I asked. 

“T have nothing to do with that,” said 
Miller. 

“Then why did you send for it?” 

“TI didn’t believe you were coming 
back here, so I thought I would make 
sure.” : 

“That’s a fine way of inducing a man 
to come to your consulate. I still have 
to thank Mr. Bush for being man enough 
to resist your demand. I am glad there 
is one man who is not afraid of the Japs, 
even if he is an Englishman.” 

I went straight to Mr. Bush’s house. 
I had not relished the scene with Mil- 
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ler, the more as I knew him to be a good 
consul, and a very kind man at heart. 

He had proved a good friend to all the 

American and English correspondents in 

Newchwang while the Russians ruled the 

roost. While I was in trouble in Muk- 

den, he had done me a good turn. 
Harry Bush received me pleasantly. 

He had refused the consul’s request for 
my baggage, because he had no word 
from me, except the return of his pony. 
He asked me to stay under his roof until 
my trouble blew over. The British flag, 
he said, was protection enough, even if 
I were not an Englishman. In _ the 
meanwhile, he advised me to make my 
peace with the military administrator 
and with Mr. Miller as well. Next 
morning I called on Major Yokura. He 
received me pleasantly. 

“Have you seen the American Con- 
sul?” he asked. 

"ven 

“Did he tel! you that it is inadvisa- 
ble for you to remain within the sphere 
of hostilities ?” 

wh fs ala 

“When do you leave?” 

“T told the Consul I would not leave.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he has no right to make such 
a request. If any charges are preferred 
against me, I am ready to face them in 
open court. But I refuse to leave this 
city merely at the request of an indi- 
vidual.” 

“Then it is a matter of honor with 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, it is.” 

Major Yokura arose and gave me his 
hand. “Mr. Emerson,” he said, “you 
may stay here as long as you like. It 
was merely for your own safety that we 
turned you over to your Consul.” 

The incident was closed for the pre- 
sent. 

In truth I had no good reason for re- 
maining in Newchang, especially as I 
had run out of money, yet I hated to 
leave town under pressure. 

Dr. Morrison, of the London Times, 
who had run down from Pekin, encour- 
aged me in this. Still, it was by no 
means dull in Newchwang. The place be- 
came a Japanese military base. 

Two days after the formal occupation. 
two Japanese gunboats and a couple of 
torpedo boats came into the harbor and 
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set to work fishing out the submarine 
mines in the harbor. So soon as this 
was done, Japanese craft of all kind 
sailed into the harbor. I counted one 
hundred and twenty-five schooners in 
one day, besides a constant succession of 
steamers and Japanese transports bring- 
ing away supplies and railroad material. 
Regiments of the reserve Division came 
marching through Newchwang. 

One day, in front of the former Rus- 
sian Administration Building, now no 
longer under the protecting folds of the 
French flag, I met General Fukushima 
face to face. The old general recognized 
me instantl,y and shook hands. He said 
he had heard something of me. 

That same afternvon in the counting 
room of the defunct Russo-Chinese 
Bank, now occupied by the Special Bank 
of Yokohama, I came across Lieutenant 
Taneka, of General Kodama’s staff—lit- 
tle Taneka who used to stand between 
us and Fukushima at Tokyo. He was 
in khaki, bronzed from exposure and full 
of life at the prospect of getting into the 
thick of things. Over a cup of tea he 
made me tell him the main outline of my 
experiences with the Russians and the 
Honghutze. 

Taneka told me that Oku’s army had 
advanced to Haicheng on the road to 
Liao-yang. The correspondents and 
military attachés assigned to the Second 
Army were already there. This was no 
news to me, since a Chinaman, a dis- 
charged soldier whom I had sent to the 
front for news, had come back with a 
long story of the deeds and misdeeds of 
both armies between Haicheng and Liao- 
yang. He was a native of Liao-yang, 
and knew the countrv well. Away from 

headquarters the soldiers of both armies, 
he said, were acting like savages, burn- 
ing houses, looting, outraging women 
and otherwise maltreatine the natives. 
He himself had been severelv beaten by 
some Japanese soldiers, and had been 
relieved of all the money I had given 
him for his subsistence. Things got so 
bad that the guilds of Haichene com- 
plained to General Oku, and seeing the 
attachés and correspondents in their 
foreign clothes, had tried to present to 
them a formal, written protest, but the 
Japanese guards had driven them off. 

Chinamen who could talk a little Rus- 
sian, or who knew the country well, were 
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much in demand as spies. The Rus- 
sians paid them higher prices, some- 
times as much as a hundred rubles for 
their information; but they did not em- 
ploy so many as the Japanese, also their 
general treatment of the natives was 
more brutal, so that fewer men volun- 
teered for such service. It was much 
easier, therefore, to hoodwink the Rus- 
sians. Many who pretended to know the 
country, and who earned much money 
thereby, had to ask their own way. 

The Japanese paid only a few yen 
for the same service; on the other hand, 
they employed so many more Manchu- 
rian spies, mostly unknown to one an- 
other, that they could readily verify the 
accuracy of their reports. If a man 
brought palpably false information, or 
was caught tampering with wells, tele- 
phone wires or the railroad, the Tapan- 
ese chopped his head off. A native of 
Haicheng, whom he knew well, was shot 
to death because, having been employed 
to guide a company of soldiers, he at- 
tempted to run away. 

Among other interesting information, 
my Chinaman reported that an engage- 
ment was soon expected some twenty 
li up the river between the Russian 
sailors on the gunboat Sivutch and a 
Japanese force that had been sent out to 
cut them off. The fisher folk along the 
Liao River said the Sivutch was first to 
be attacked by Japanese torpedo boats. 

I observed then for the first time that 
the Japanese river gunboat Uji and one 
of the Japanese torpedo boats in the 
harbor had disappeared. The Danish 
harbor-master told me that they had 
steamed up stream during the night. 

I tried to hire a launch to follow up 
stream, but the price was so exorbi- 
tant that I gave it up. For a common 
river sampan thev wanted twenty-five 
taels, with a double bonus in case of 
danger. 
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My Chinese spy advised me to go 
[ could not ride up on the east 
bank of the river, because the Japanese 
had but lately put up a notice that no 
one could pass the Japanese military line 
posted at Russian Yingkow without a 
permit. I had applied for such a permit 
to Major Yokura, but the request was 
curtly refused. 

The simpler thing was to cross the 
river to Chinese Yingkow and to pro- 
ceed up the river along the western bank 
in the so-called neutral zone. 

This I did, proceeding as far as Tien- 
chwang-tait by rail, and thence north- 
ward on a horse one of the English rail- 
road officials lent me. The country was 
so marshy and cut up by lagoons and 
inlets, especially at high tide, that I had 
to ride inland again and again, some- 
times several miles. After half a day’s 
riding, I realized that it would not only 
take too long to get there, but that I 
might miss the right place altogether. 

At the next fishing village I stopped 
and asked my Chinaman to bargain for 
a sampan. ».The bargaining lasted a full 
hour. ‘ The entire population of the vil- 
lage took a hdadsin=it. Finally we se- 
cured the set ViCess-OL:-a.. boat, and two 
men to work it forta@liple of days and 
nights, fer a striigref*€ash worth about 
half a dollar. «Food. theaning rice, 
buried eggs and tea, were frgifshed for 
nothing. 

So we went poling and sculling up the 
wide Liao River, keeping generally near 
the neutral shore, but now and then set- 
ting our fan-shaped sail for long, zig- 
zag reaches from bank to bank when the 
wind was favorable. 

Only once did we stop at a fishing vil- 
lage, the only sign of a human settle- 
ment on our way. There thev gave us 
some tripe and tea, while the naked 
brown children gathered around me to 
watch the foreign devil eat. 
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STARS OF THE MONTH IN NEW YORK 


(Upper half, left to right) Marjorie Wood. leading woman for Robert Edeson in “‘ The Call of the Nort h,” at 
the Hudson; Miss Florence Williams in ‘‘ Mary’s Lamb,” at the New York. (Lower half): Billee Burke, 
at the Lyceum; Olive Wyndham in “The Man From Home,” at the Astor. 









Dear Mr. Editor: 

It would be a good thing if the millions of 
immigrants and police and criminals and 
trades-unionists and Socialsts and four-hun- 
dreders and Americans who happen to be as- 
sembled in your neighborhood, through no 
merit of their own, could realize the careless 
sentiment of amusement with which the 
United States regards her little metropolis. 
It is funny to see the respect and admiration 
those worms of the dust have for their ‘sky 
line.” They consider the tallness of certain 
houses to be personally creditable. The idea 
is that tallness is catching, passing from 
matter into mind. Lucus a non lucendo. 
lranslate that for the good of the Service, 
some of you Provincials. We old fellows 
feel small and ignorant; we want to learn, we 
can still see a part of the universe above the 
high houses. 

/ am a man of ancient days. I began in a 
time of war among Americans, long before 
the battleship and the tall house were im- 
vented. Men then stood up close and looked 
into one another's eyes and shot at one an- 
other with chunks of lead propelled by black 
powder from musszle-loading guns. They kept 
at that dangerous pastime until one side was 
killed off or in hospital or was starving, and 
the other side was broke and badly tired. I 
guess that fight would be running yet if Welles 
had not strung 700 wooden vessels along the 
Southern shores and choked our pertinacious 
brethren quiet. There were sea men in those 
days; the little wooden ships kept the sea in 
winter on our Atlantic coast. There were 
fighters in those days who made the cast iron 
guns reach by going close up. Stop wonder- 
ing over the battleship, sheathed in unpierce- 
able vanadium steel, with guns to enable the 
combatants to engage out of sight, with lofty 
net-work towers to raise the enemy above the 
horizon. Think of the gall of the Navy in the 
Civil War!—Consider old Dupont going into 
Port Royal with his fragile shells of hulls 
and capturing strong forts as a matter of 
course! Remember the torpedoes that actu- 
ally sunk our vessels from time to time. Think 
of that rebel submarine that suffocated three 
crews, and then, with a fourth, went out of 
Charleston in the night and passed clean 
through our blockade and sunk .the Housa- 
tonic, and sunk with her. 
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l believe in battleships and plenty of them, 
but suggest that our breed of men with the 
old sort of discipline will get the most out of 
the modern war vessel. ‘There were seamen 
in those days and they kept their distance 
from rank. When that disturbance arose 
there were 212 Southern officers in the Service. 
They split even, 106 going each way. The 
old flag kept the best half, and it was lucky 
for the North; those 106 Southern men put 
down the Rebellion. Let’s take a few mil- 
dewed mementoes out of the files. 

At Hilton Head Drayton (S. C.) left the 
line, ran close in, and graped his own brother 
out of the main fort. 

Winslow (S. C.) sunk the Alabama with 
a ship of even strength in one hour. 

Balch (Ky.) was always close up and al- 
ways did something. It was he who dis- 
covered the channel back of unguarded James 
Island and gave the Army a chance to capture 
Charleston at once. 

Mr. Farragut (Tenn.) accomplished quite 
a few results by his method of going up close 
and using grape and short fuse shell. 

It was Bell (N. C.) who proposed to go 
alongside the Arkansas and drop a “‘petard” 
down her funnel, a la Bonne Homme Richard. 

There was a boy from Virginia named 
Evans who insisted on leading his ship’s con- 
tingent in Porter’s beach attack at Fort Fish- 
er. His Captain favored him before his sen- 
iors, demanding the job because the young 
officer gave such a good reason. “You see, 
Captain, 1 have kin-folks in the fort I have 
not seen in a long time, and I want to meet 
them.” 


He met his kin-folks and they shot him in. 


both legs. 

Flusser (Ky.) held the Sounds of North 
Carolina with a few ferry boats and stopped 
blockade running on all that water front. 

Stringham, Goldsborough, Clark, Dahlgren, 
Charlie Franklin, McKinstry, Dewey—all of 
Maryland—did what little they could, too. 
Each did it simply, just using pluck and 
brains, just performing the various jobs as 
they came as a part of the day’s work, and 
then reporting dryly and forgetting it. They 
seemed to forget it, anyhow. Yet they could 
not forget, they knew they were doing their 
country good service, and they knew that their 
reward must come out of memory and not 
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out of Congress. Forty years after one of the 
finest of those men-told me that he had got 
“self-approval, which is the best.” 

At Roanoke Sound, Goldsborough’s first at- 
tack was repelled. He was restricted to a 
narrow channel and the Johnnies had the 
ranges down fine. They plugged us that day. 
Charlie Franklin, of Ohio—l mean Maryland 

was my intimate friend, and told me things 
he would not tell to others. In that fight he 
was Executive (at twenty) of a light-draft 
boat with two guns. His Captain went ahead 
and went in close. In the hottest of it, the 
after gun—a Dahlgren rifle forged in one 
lump—exploded and blew half the breech down 
through the deck into the magazine. The 
few men left unhurt ran forward shouting, 
“The magazine is on fire!” and jumped over- 
board. 

Franklin leaped off the hurricane deck, seized 
the end of the reeled hose, gave the engine 
room its order, and rushed for the magazine. 
In the passage the water came into the hose 
and made it so heavy that with all his great 
strength he could hardly drag it. 

“Suddenly I felt the pull lighten,’ said 
Franklin. “J looked around and saw that a 
little Dutch quarter gunner named Schmidt 
had hold with me.” 

“Hello, Smitty, is that you?” I asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Franklin; py Gott, if you goes 
to hell, I goes to hell mit you!” 

“That Smitty was a good little man. The 
woodwork was blazing, but we filled the open 
tanks before we put out the fire. Then we 
had a signal to pull out, and we were glad to 
go. Then the rest hauled off and anchored 
out of fire. After dinner we got a sigtal for 
the Executive Officer to repair on board the 
flag ship. -I went. The Officer of the Deck 
told me the Commodore wanted to see me in 
the cabin, and the sentry showed me in with- 
out announcing me. Old Goldsborough was 
sitting in his big chair—he always had _ his 
own private chair built to order—and he 
looked at me and bellowed, “Who are you?” 

“My name is Franklin, Sir, Executive of 
the Clifton.” 

“Oh, it's little Charlie Franklin! Come here, 
you brave little boy!’ And the old fellow 
,pulled me down on his knee and made me sit 
there and drink a glass of wine, and promised 
me the first small command vacant.” 

Was it any wonder that youngsters would 
fight for that sort of a commander? Just look 
at what the Southern fellows did without 
material to work with. Was not the Merrimac 
a pretty good battleship? Semmes was sent 
out with one small vessel to destroy the 
commerce of the U. S., and he did it. In the 
whole war was there anything finer than 
Moffat’s pluck and brains when he went 
through the Mobile blockade in broad daylight 
with the Florida? In fifteen minutes his ship 
was so shot up that it took three months to 
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repair her, but it happened that no vital spot 
was touched and he got in, 

The fight made by the JVennessee alone 
against our whole fleet .n Mobile Bay makes 
me proud of the manhood of those fellows who 
went South. 

New, it is considered a wonderful thing for 
sixteen large ships with fine machinery and 
competent navigators and plenty of good grub 
to go to sea together. One man who did not 
think it such a feat was that same little boy 
Evans who wanted to go and meet his kin- 
folks in the fort. 

All this scribble has been evoked by getting 
the last number of ARMy AND Navy LIFE. 
At first glance it looked thin, but I found that 
it was really as large as ever. None of the 
dropsical periodicals of the day, oozing slime 
in uneventful tales of love without babies, in 
horrors of graft and crime, in endless ac- 
counts of Christian Science, in tedious stories 
of the females of the stage pictured as nearly 
nude as the law allows—not one has a piece 
as good as your “Senescence.” Mrs. Heist- 
and’s account of her narrow escape from being 
traded off by her husband for ponies is viva- 
cious and interesting. One wishes that it 
were longer—which is high praise for a piece 
in a magazine. Emerson’s piece reads true, 
which is an impression we do not often get. 
The picture showing Luce and Chadwick is 
mighty pleasant to me; they are men of the 
big days. As I write I seem to hear the 
strangely audible voice of Luce hailing, “Fore 
royal yard, there!’ You always heard him 
and you did something at once. He was the 
splendid sailor of the Navy, the one who hand- 
led a ship under sail like a wheelbarrow. 

But the best thing inside your covers is your 
strong idea of unifying the Service. The Sec- 
retary needs a reliable unpersonal professional 
assistant to hold the Bureaus down and make 
them work together. Aged little kings do not 
like change of government, of course. 

Your friend, 
J. Nauticussum. 


We haven’t yet hit upon a title for this 
magazine which, in our opinion, is better than 
the present one. A great many suggestions 
have been received from all arms of the ser- 
vice, all of which are hereby acknowledged, 
with thanks. Such titles as “Our Nation’s 
Defenders,’ and “Under The Flag” do not 
quite hit the mark. There are so many people 
who do not think that our nation needs any 
defending. The best suggestion yet made 
comes to us from a friend in the Signal Corps 
of the Army, which we think well enough of 
not to mention at present. But when we 
change the title it must be just the one we 
need, because the good-will attached to the 
present name of ArMy AnD Navy Lire is 
too valuable to be prejudiced. At the same 
time it is not the best title. 
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MISS ESTHER V. HASSON 


Miss Hasson is the head of the new Wom- 
in’s Nurse Corps of the U. S. Navy, a corps 


organized at the last session of Congress. She 
is the highest paid woman in the Navy, her 


salary being $1,800 per year. Miss Hasson 
was born in Baltimore. In 1895 she was 
graduated from the Connecticut ‘Training 
School for Nurses, and until the outbreak of 
the war she was stationed in several hospitals 
in New York. She served in the war for more 
than three years; first in the camps of this 
country, and later on the hospital ship Relief, 
in Cuba, and Porto Rico. After the close of 
the war she was sent to the Philippines, 
where she remained for two years at the First 
Reserve Hospital in Manila, and at a hospital 
in Luzon. Since that time she has been en- 
gaged in private nursing. Her great-great 
grandfather fought under Braddock in the 
French and Indian War, her grandfather 
was a volunteer in 1812, and her father served 
as a surgeon in the Civil War. 


Col. Henry M. Nevius is the new Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, having been elected at the recent En- 
campment at Toledo, concerning which 
Colonel Nevius writes us: “The Encamp- 
ment was large and enthusiastic. The people 
of Toledo entertained us magnificently. The 
line of march was as fine as we have ever 
had.” Colonel Nevius is a Counsellor at Law 
and Prosecutor of the Pleas, and a resident 
of Redbank, N. J. He was studying law with 
the late Russell A. Alger when the war broke 
out, and enlisted with the Lincoln Cavalry. 


COL. HENRY M. NEVIUS 


He rose to a commission with the 7th Mich- 
igan and the 25th New York Cavalry, and 
lost an arm in front of Fort Stevens. His 
election as Commander-in-Chief was made 
unanimous after the first ballot, which gave 
him 454 votes as against 254 for ex-Governor 
Van Sant, of Minnesota, and go for L. T. 
Dickason, of Illinois. Other officers chosen at 
the Encampment were Senior Vice-Com- 
mander J. Kent Hamilton, of Ohio; Junior 
Vice-Commander C. C. Royce, of California; 
Chaplain-in-Chief J. F. Spence, of Tennessee; 
Surgeon-in-Chief G. Lane Tannehill, of Mary- 
land. 


A well-known Pacific coast pilot was thun- 
derstruck upon being presented with a tele- 
gram which read: “Twins this morning—more 
later. Katie.’ 


| HER REASON 


Went Mildred to the Philippines 
With Uncle Doctor Jay, 

And cholera being bad that year, 
The wee one might not play 

With small brown piccaninnies, 
Or touch the fruit so fair, 

Or anything unsterilized, 
Lest dread disease lurked there. 

“Why don’t you play with native 
Her uncle’s friend advised. 

“7 tan't,” said Mildred, “p’ay wif ’em,” 
Tause ey're not sterilized!’ 

—Birdie Baxter Clarke. 


kids?” 
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VESSELS OF THE NAVY 


_ Where stationed Sept, 14, 1908. All ships marked * should be addressed “c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y.,” all 
ships marked ** “c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal.” If this is done, ouly domestic postage will be required. 


* A barenda,: Bradford. 
** Ajax, Melbourne. 
‘Albany, En route to Naples. 
** 4lbany, San Francisco, Cal. 
* dlliance, Culebra, W. 1. 
** dnnapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. 
* Arethusa, Mare Is., Cal. 
*drkansas, Annapolis, Md. 
** Bainbridge, Cavité, P. 1. 
** Barry, Cavité, P. 1. 
"Barney, Newport. 
*Birmingham, Boston, Mass. 
*Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Buffalo, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Cesar, Chefoo, China. 
**California, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Callao, Shanghai, China. 
**Charleston, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Chattanooga, Port Arthur. 
**Chauncey, Cavité, P. I. 
*Chester, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Annapolis, Md. 
**Cleveland, Cavité, P. I. 
**Colorado, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Concord, Port Arthur. 


**Connecticut, Albany, West. Australia. 


Constellation, Newport, R. I. 
**Culgoa, Albany, Australia. 
Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 
**Dale, Cavité, P. I. 

** Decatur, Cavité, P. I. 

*DeLong, Buzzard’s Bay. 
**Denver, Port Arthur. 

*Des Moines, Puerto Cortez. 
Dolphin, Washington, D. C. 
*Dubuque, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Eagle, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Franklin, Norfolk. 

**Galveston, Port Arthur. 
**Georgia, Albany, West. Australia. 
**Glacier, Albany, West. Australia. 
Hancock, New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Annapolis, Md. 

** Helena, Shanghai, China. 

*Hist, Buzzard’s Bay. 

**Hopkins, Honolulu. 

**Hull, Honolulu. 

*Idaho, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**/llinois, Albany, West. Australia. 
Independence, Mare Is., Cal. 
Indiana, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Intrepid, Zerba Buena Is., Cal. 
Jowa, Norfolk, Va. 

**Kansas, Albany, Australia. 

**K earsarge, Albany, Australia. 
**Kentucky, Albany, Australia. 
Lancaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

**7 awrence, Mare Is., Cal. 
*Tebanon, Navy Yard, N. Y. 

**T ouisiana, Albany, West. Australia. 
**Maine, En route to Naples. 
*Montana, Norfolk, Va. 
*Marietta, Portsmouth, N. H. 


**Maryland, Honolulu. 

Mayflower, Navy Yard, N. Y. 

** Milwaukee, Amapala. 

**Minnesota, Albany, West. Australia. 
*Mississippi, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**Missouri, Albany, West. Austratic. 
** Monadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Monterey, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Montgomery, Newport, R. I. 
**Nebraska, Albany, West. Australia. 
*New Hampshire, on final trial trip. 
**New Jersey, Albany, West. Australia. 
*Nevada, Annapolis, Md. 

*Nina, Buzzard’s Bay. 

North Carolina, Norfolk, Va. 

**Ohio, Albany, West. Australia. 
*Olympia, Annapolis, Md. 

*Paducah, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Panther, Albany, West. Australia. 
**Pennsylvania, Honolulu. 

Pensacola, Yerba Buena Is., Cal. 
*Philadelphia, Bremerton, Wash. 
*Plunger, New Bedford, Mass. 
**Panther, En route to Albany, West. Aus. 
Potomac, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
*Prairie, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 
*Peoria, San Juan, P. R. 

**Rainbow, Port Arthur. 

Ranger, Singapore, 

Reina Mercedes, Newport, R. I. 
**Relief, En route to Manila. 
**Rhode Island, Albany, West. Australia. 
Richmond, Norfolk, Va. 

**Samar, Hong Kong, China. 
Standish, Annapolis, Md. 

Severn, Annapolis, Md. 

Sylph, Oyster Bay. 

**South Dakota, Honolulu, H. I. 
Southery, Prison Ship, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Stewart, Honolulu, H. I 

Solace, Honolulu, H. I. 

**St. Louis, Bremerton, Wash. 
Saturn, Honolulu. 

** Supply, Guam. 

*Tacoma, Guantanamo, Cuba. 

**T ennessee, Honolulu, H. 1. 
*Thornton, Buzzard’s Bay. 

*Tingey, Buzzard’s Bay. 

**Truxton, Honolulu. 

**V ermont, Albany, West. Australia. 
**Villalabos, Cruise up Yang-tse River. 
**Virginia, Albany, West. Australia. 
Wabash, Boston, Mass. 

** Washington, Honolulu, H. I. 
**West Virginia, Honolulu, H. I. 

** Whipple, Honolulu, H. I. 
*Wilmington, Hong Kong, China. 
*Wisconsin, Albany, West. Australia. 
Wolverine, Erie, Pa. ' 
*Yankee, New Bedford. 

**Vankton, En route for Manila. 
**Yorktown, Valdez. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederick Stevens, of 
Liberty, Texas, announce the engagement and 
approaching marriage of their daughter, Laura, 
to Lieutenant Abbott Boone, Third Regiment 
of Cavalry, U. S. A. The wedding will take 
place October 27th. 


Our last advices from Brig-Gen. Philip 
Reade were from Nikko, Japan, 4,000 feet 
above the sea level where, on July 28th, he 
went up to coax a trout or salmon with a rod 
and fly, a style of fishing which has not yet 
made itself popular in Japan, where they use 
scines and nets. 


The operations of the Midshipmen’s Store 
at the Naval Academy for the past year showed 
a surplus, which was devoted to the purchase 
of 1,000 mirrors, one being placed in each mid- 
shipman’s room, without expense to him. The 
Midshipmen’s Store is in charge of Paymaster 
Robert H. Woods, who is very popular at the 
Academy. 


August—that busy menth-in the cadet’s life, 
with its alternations of pleasure and duty is 
over, and September, with the resumption 
of Academic duties and Autumn drills, is here. 
While in camp the Cadets entertained their 
friends with a minstrel show, the invitation 
and program following: 


Baking Powder 


The only baking powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from grapes— 


Royal Baking Powder conveys to food the most healthful of fruit 
properties and renders it superior in flavor and wholesomeness. 


zs 


cmbbeoumbcumbcoabbcuantbe abba a 


Absolutely Pure 


Grable uabhbe ual bc ahle albe able ab bs ab bs me bo 


The surest way to avoid 
getting an old-fashioned or 
experimental typewriter 
is to get an Underwood 
Visible Typewriter— 
the accepted standard 


Write 


Underwood for Literature 


describing regular and 


Standard Visible See 
Typewriter TYPEWRITER CO. 


“The machine you will \\ 241 Broadway 
eventually buy.’’ New York 


Always mention Agmy anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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with you thie passport to 


the 
Dudeon, Hind be further bege you, dearly beloved, to bring 


drain a cup of the divine saké, and to greet 

the evening of the thirteenth day of the month of August, to 

presence at the royal tea-garden, at 

Prince Yoritomo does beseech the honor of your illustrious 
Die-Hugustnese-Moon-6ffulgence 







































(If in doubt begin at the bottom) 


A Japanese Jumble. 


_(During the visit of the Corps of Cadets to Prince 
Yoritomo, a troupe of American minstrels, traveling 
in Japan, is engaged to present the following pro- 
gram in the royal tea garden:) 


1. First Spasm. 
Interlocutor—Mr. T. Catron. 
Grindoids. 


Wigwags. 
gE eee - R Day 
SY ssccesscdavvaen “Wishbone” Malven 

Chirpoids. 

“Syncopate” Cakes ...cccccccccd Algernon Crittenberg 
“Doughnuts” Dunmore ......... “Schnooty” Reinecke 
TEES dachenctnacnseveoheeoesk B. Acher 
Pe sce k heh Cocky hs 66Rd8N hse Henan Al. Wood 
Pn SOR ks ass c ace ca eye Kiki” Marks 
1. Grand Opening Chorus, 

2. Baritone Solo—‘So We Drink’’........ Reinccke 


3. Coon Song—‘‘Take Me to the Minstrel Show,” 


Day 

4. Sweet Tenor Solis—‘*My Hong Kong Baby,” 
Everts 
c 7 CNS TUOMEDR. «6 6c keneenes sanee *Varsity Eight 
6. aritone Solo—“I Want What I Want When I 
PE sks ceetavntauwasse s tawanae Holliday 
> rr a Css ine adsnvace ck eas ceee Malven 
Se PTT ere ri Tr ere rrr Ty. Entire Troupe 

Intermission. 

(The Prince’s guests are entreated to visit the 


little tables, where they will be served by his own 
serving men; to ride in the imperial jinrikisha, to 
observe the eruption of peerless Fujiyama, etc., etc.) 


Second Spasm. 


1. Oriental Music—“Yama Wama with the Dreamy 
ME” ésssesahweoee eek Chen, Wen and Sears 

wm. OP Bit 6 on v0 00 6 bi oe cows need Nix 

3. A Sketch in One Act—‘'Slum and Red Horse,” 


Moss and Coler 


4 A Drama—“Is He In?”,,,.,..Nix and Lefebvre 


Grand Finale, 
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It was “home-coming week” at Bath, Maine, 
when the “battle-boats” carrying the Mid- 
shipmen on their summer cruise arrived at 
that port. The farmers, fishermen and rus- 
tics visited the ships daily and were regaled 
by wondrous tales of sea-going life painted 
in the MacClay style; of how the Olympia, 
ably assisted by a few gun boats, destroyed 
the entire Spanish Armada in Manila Bay; of 
how the decoy torpedoes of Mobile Bay of- 
fered the brave Commander of the Hartford 
a chance for fame, and how he accepted it 
with the immortal words—‘Damn the torpe- 
does! Go ahead!”’ Of how the Arkansas and the 
Florida fought to a finish in Hampton Roads, 
peppering each other with three-ton projectiles 
and whale-like torpedoes, no one being 
wounded except Charlie Noble. But the 
natives had a sweet revenge when, for three 
long punishing hours, the battalion of Mid- 
shipmen under arms paraded up and down 
their hilly and rocky streets, unsuccessfully 
attempting to keep step with the music of two 
bands, one leading the parade and the other 
following,—both playing to a different time. 
Yet after all the Midshipmen enjoyed and 


appreciated the hospitality of the people at 
Bath. 


The cavalry regiments in England are about 
to introduce an attachment for preventing in- 
jury to a horse’s mouth. The attachment is 
for use with an ordinary bit and rein. In- 
stead of the reins being attached directly to 
the bit the rein billet is first fastened to a 
stout band of elastic or an india rubber ring, 
the band or ring being attached to the bit by 
means of a strap. The free end of this strap 
is then passed through the buckle of the billet 
end of the rein, leaving a loop slightly longer 
than the band of elastic or than the diameter 
of the ring, as the case may be, so that when 
the ring is in use the elastic band is in oper- 
ation, the loop only coming into work should 
the elastic band or india rubber ring break or 
stretch beyond a certain point. By these means 
the possibility of a wrench or tug on the 
horse’s mouth is entirely avoided. A “give- 
and-take” on the rein is automatically ensured, 
and should the elastic band or india rubber 
break, there is no risk to the rider or the 
driver, as the loop strap then comes into play, 
and makes the rein similar to the ordinary 
one. 


It has been decided by our Army Bureau 
of Ordnance not to manufacture 
Army bridle reins with single reins. The use 
of non-corrosive bits will be continued, the 
best nickel alloy for the purpose being used. 


any more 


We have received the following letter from 
Commodore W. H. Beehler: 

“IT have just received ‘America’s Magazine’ 
for September, and I am pleased that you 
noticed my paper on ‘The Strategic Impor- 
tance of Key West.’ But, while you differ 
with me in my conclusion—and for which I 



















do not complain—I trust that you will correct 
a slight misunderstanding. My argument is 
not based on the statement that the Navy is 
to be the best coast defence. The sentence is 
merely for the locality of the Straits of 
Florida, and J do not advocate a Coast De- 
fence Navy. I thank you in advance for your 
courtesy, even if we are not in accord on the 
subject of Key West.” 


\ series of private tests have recently been 
held in England of an invention designed for 
the propelling from a Service pattern .303 
Lee-Metford rifle, for a distance of several 
hundred feet, of a shrapnel grenade or shell 
weighing about 22 oz. For the purposes of 
the demonstration the grenade was weighted 
with sand, but in warfare it would be filled 
with a powerful charge of high explosive 
which, on impact with the ground or any 
ohstacle, would explode in a manner which 
would be fatal to anyone within a radius of 
100 to 125 feet. The method of attaching the 
grenade to the rifle, and firing it, does not 
interfere with the firing of the ordinary ball 
cartridge, or the use of the bayonet. Going 
info action six or more of these grenades, 
which resemble rockets, can be conveniently 
carried on the waist-belt, and there are safety 
arrangements which prevent any possible ex- 
plosion of the grenade until it has been fired 
from the rifle. 
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In new patent tin 
keeps the dirt out 
and the Flavor in 
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Germany’s third Dreadnought, which has 
just been launched after being on the stocks 
for only nine months, marks a German record 
in rapidity of naval construction. Her dis- 
placement will be 19,000 tons, and she will 
carry a main armament of twelve 11” guns 
mounted in pairs in six 11” turrets, so ar- 
ranged that all twelve can be trained on 
either beam, and eight either ahead or astern. 
In addition to this a secondary battery of 
twelve 6.7 inch guns is carried, all mounted 
in casemates in the superstructure. Her speed 
will be 19 knots. 


There once was a giddy cadet 
Who felt like a real social vet 
But he met a saucy young chit 
Who made him feel like an /?, 
And he hasn't got over it yet! 


The native servant of an English officer on 
the West Coast of Africa was reprimanded 
by him for some offence brought to light by 
the colour-sergeant. Shortly after, the ser 
vant, who had come in contact with some 
Christian missionaries, was observed to be 
burying a piece of paper. It was dug up and 
found to contain the following scrawl: “Mis 
ter Satan—Please come and collect Colour- 
Sergeant B Company N. R.—him plenty 
sinner, Your obedient servant, Jim.” 


United Service Gazette, (London.) 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 


Adjutant-General of your State 
SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 


BOSTON, 216 High Street 
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“ MILO.” 


the Perfect Cigarette. 





NEW—NOVEL—NEAT—OILER 


POUT 
READY 
FOR 
USE 
Prevents Rust on Guns, Revolvers, and All Metals in Hot, 
Cold, Wet or Dry Weather 


CLEANS powder residue from the barrel and keeps bore 

bright and clean—polishes the stock. 
LUBRICATES, never gums nor clogs the bolt, lock or maga- 
zine—every part will work smoothly, quickly and 
surely—makes leather waterproof. 


ALL POST EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 


THIS FAMOUS OIL 
“MANY-USE” 








O you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette ? 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
Mildness 


what costs in Turkish 


If not, get a box of “MILO.” 


et with this richness in flavor) is 
obacco, and it’s just this that makes 


You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watcl.fulness from the seeding to the finished article. 


WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ADVENTURE OF A BONOID 


“Ves, sir,’ said Big Pat, “I insist that the 
easiest way to get along here at West Point 
is to loaf through the term, and then bone 
for the exam.” 

As he spoke he set the alarm clock for four 
o'clock the next morning and then went to 
bed. As it was only nine o’clock his room- 
mate continued studying, but there was a faint 
smile on his lips. He knew from experience 
that Pat would rise at four and dress; he 
knew that he would sit over his books till 
reveille—but he also knew that Pat would 
smoke cigarettes and that his thoughts would 
be down in sunny Texas. ‘Time and again 
this had happened and by some good fortune 
Pat had always passed, and he had perfect 
faith in his method, although he would not 
read ten lines of the subject. 

Pat snored peacefully. His ‘“‘wife” still 
smiling, rose and reset the clock for ten min- 
utes after taps, whispered a few words across 
the hall, and went to bed. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 





Always mentign ARMY AND Navy [Lire when writing to Advertisers. 


Taps sounded, and for ten minutes dark- 
ness and quiet reigned. Then both were rude- 
ly broken—one by the alarm clock—the other 
by the light that Pat turned on as he rose, 
swearing, from bed. He made a great deal of 
noise, but finally got comfortably settled in 
a bath robe. His book lay open before him, 
also two boxes of cigarettes littered the table. 
One of the latter was burning quietly between 
his lips while his eyes looked dreamily at the 
moon which was just visible over the acad- 
emic building. 

“Four o'clock,’ he said to himself, “J ought 
to pass this exam. easily.” 

Hark! Was that the clank of a saber? But 
he had no time to wonder. The stillness of 
the night was broken by a hoarse cry— 

“Twelfth division, third floor, right hand 
area; who’s responsible for that light?” 

Pat was dazed. He looked at the clock— 
10.15! Even the clock laughed—not to mention 
the friends across the hall. 

Kenneth B. Harmon. 
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White Rock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 


ALL TASTES 


from the Officers to the Enlisted 
Men, are pleased by the rich- 
ness, delicacy and 
wholesomeness of 


LENOX 


absolute 


CHOCOLATES 


We also make nearly every other 
variety of confectionery— over 


500 kinds in all. 


New England Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of San Francisco, California 
Organized 1870 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Capital - $3,000,000.00 Surplus - $1,500,000.00 
With adequa‘e capital and a complete equipment for 
all kinds of commercial business, we invite accounts 
OFFICERS 
Rudolph Spreckels, Pres’t James K. Lynch, Vice-Pres't 
J. K. Moffit, Cashier J. H. Skinner, Asst. Cashier 
C. H. McCormick, Aset. Cashier 


FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. 


Owned by the shareholders of The First National Bank 
and governed by the same Board of Directors 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 Joseph G. Hooper, Manager 


Transacts a general trust business and pays intercet on deposits 
S. PATTERSON, Prop. 


CRYSTAL CANDY KITCHEN * FAcEISSA% 305 


82 STATE STREET, NEW LONDON 
Manufacturing of CANDY and ICE CREAM 


Wholesale and Retail Specia! attention given to Army and Navy trade 


** No one Who smokes 
URBRUG'S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
its delights.”” 
Why? 


‘The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
seasoned, 

Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. 

In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 

Made since 1876. 

Surbrug’s “ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
rating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

The Delight, The Times when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 

AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


THE SURBRUG CO., New York City 


NEW BOOKS 


SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN 

By the late Col. A. L. Wagner, Gen. Staff. ... $1.00 
THE REGIMENTAL WAR GAME. By lmmanuel, Captain 

and Instructor at the War School at Engers, Germany. 

Translated by Lieut. Walter Krueger, 23d U.S. Inf 
STUDIES IN APPLIED TACTICS 

Translated by Major C. H. Barth, 12th Inf. 2.00 
ELEMENTS OF HIPPOLOGY (2d Edition Revised) 

By Capt. F. C. Marshall, 15th Cav 1.25 


FRANKLIN HUDSON PUBLISHING co., 


Kansas City, Mo. | ; 
“Largest Publishers of Military Books in America." 


Always mention Army anp Navy [ire when writing to Advertisers. 
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CORDOV 
WINE 


“‘The Wine of Quality”’ 
andthe Premier Vintages 


of CALIFORNIA 



















Australia has at last decided to manufac- 
ture her own rifles and ammunition. In the 
closing days of last session the Federal House 
of Representatives voted a sum for the es- 
tablishment of cordite and small arm factories. 
The former is to be erected on the Saltwater 
River, near Melbourne, where an area of 
some two hundred and fifty acres has been 
selected. It is estimated that the maximum 
capacity of the works will be about 150 tons 
of cordite annually, although the actual out- 
put is likely to be very much less. The tra- 
ditional policy of employing Australians will 
be followed as far as possible, but the Minis- 
ter of Defence has announced his intention 
of importing a few skilled men for the more 
technical operations. The small arms factory 
is to be established in Lithgow, near the works 
where Australian iron is being produced. The 
machinery is to be of the most modern type, 
and will be capable of producing forty-five 
thousand rifles per annum. It is anticipated 
that both factories will be at work in about 
eighteen months from now. 
































The Patronage of the 
ARMY and NAVY is 
Respectfully Solicited 














MANILA 
By T. J. Powers 


Mighty hot and stifling here. 
Give a lot to get away. 
Still a year or more to stay. 













Write direct to the Winery 


Burning May begins to wane. 
How I pray, in sleepless bed, 
For the rain one month ahead! 





He He HF 
















Supplies delivered from Special 
Case Goods Stock with our rep- 


resentatives in 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


And 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Pure Food and Matured Wines 
and Brandies, Bottled at the 
Winery and Vineyard 














Dazzling glare inflames my eye; 
Have to wear smoked goggles, now: 
Wonder why pain splits my brow! 









Stagnant air with fever reeks; 
Everywhere a languor dead 
Slowly creeps, with foot of lead. 









Tired of work—a desk confines ; 
Just a clerk: no time to fool, 
Where the pines blow sweet and cool. 

















Need the coin—no chance for play; 
Must keep a-goin’ for babe and Grace 
Far away—a better place. 


Sometimes they beyond the sea, 
Far away like people seem 
Known to me but in a dream. 
















Lord! it’s fine in spring-time there! 
Each green vine in bloom—Ah! well, 
Here I swear it’s worse than Hell! 


e * e ie 
California Winery In New York, a soldier named Bisco, 


GROWERS BOTTLERS DISTILLERS “awa 
SACRAMENTO~ - - CAL. 


On a war hunting trip; 
Ile'd ‘listed Marine, out in 'l’risco! 
Birdie Baxter Clarke. 
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A Clear Eye and Steady Hand 


CALL FOR THE RIGHT DIET 
The right diet is SHREDDED WHEAT, because 


it is a natural food unmixed with any other ingredient, 
yet light, nutritious and extremely palatable. 


TRISCUIT 


THE IDEAL EMERGENCY RATION 


is the most convenient form of Shredded Wheat. Like 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, it is easily digested and won- 
derfully sustaining. It is the finest wheat, steam cooked, 
drawn out by machines into fine filaments, shaped into 
wafers and baked in quick electric ovens. 


A package of 24 TRISCUIT fils into knapsack and 
saddlebag like a glove. It weighs only 14 ounces 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Children’s Go-Cart BES Lae Fall Catalogue 


illustrating a largeassortment 
of well-made, stylish attire 
for children and infants, in- 
cluding everything for their 
complete outfitting, mailed 
upon receipt of 4. cts. 
(stamps) for postage. 


Shopping by Mail 


Our Mail Order System 
makes shopping by letter as 
safe and satisfactory as a visit 
to the store. All mail orders 
are personally selected by an 
experienced house shopper \ 
broad guarantee of satisfac- 
tion with every purchase. 





An every-day convenience 
needed by every mother. 
Light, strong and so compact 







it may be easily carried by 
hand. Conveniently taken on 
train, trolley, wagon or boat. 






No. 778. Collapsible Reclining 
Go-Cart. Upholstered in good 
quality leather cloth, finished in 
blue or maroon. Size of wheels, 10 
in., with }-in. tircs. Price with 
Hood, %9.00; without Hood, £6.75 








Fourteen other styles of 





Go-Carts are shown in our 







catalogue at prices ranging 
from $6.75 to $28.50. 


Appress Dept. 51 
60-62 West 231 St., 








New York 


JOHN BOYLE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Contractors with 
United States Gov- 


ernment since 1861 








Manufacturers, Converters 
and Exporters of 


MILITARY KHAKI 


SPECIALTIES 
Khaki Drills Uniform Cloths 
Khaki Duck for Army and Navy 
Colored and Bleached Drills 















Cotton Duck 
Awning Materials 
Belting (Rubber and Leather) 
Hose (Rubber) 

Mail and Traveling Bags 

Army Tents 
Tarpaulins 






















75-77 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 





WHY RISK x" Santis and other Valuables when going from 


Post to Post and from Country to Country when you ‘ ’ 
can protect both for the small sum of $5to$10 per annum by renting a sate in 
National Safe Deposit Company of New York ; 










32 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Boxes and trunks stored for $6 and $12 per annum, or $1 per month 


REDUCED RATES TO THE ARMY AND NAVY 


DANCING ACADEMY 


Can make the offices of this Company—-their headquarters Glide and reverse systems. Terms for course, $5 





ile i fy Open all the year around. Private lessons any 
while in the city pen all th ar ar . i S 
hour. Cronin Bldg., State St., New London, Conn 
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